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Horse Power at Various Speeds. 


Curves for Seven Weights of Cars, Showing at a Glance Power Wanted for Driving Each at 
Speeds Above Twelve Miles per Hour on the Level and on Grades. 


HAT motor power is required for pro- 
pelling an automobile of a given weight 
and load atthe various speeds? This 
question is the subject of interesting 

calculations by Henri André, M. E., in 
Revue Générale des Transports, and the cal- 
culations are summarized in the form of 
a table for seven different weights of cars. 
In this table, which is herewith repro- 
duced, speeds below 20 kilometers (12.43 
miles) are not indicated, because the fac- 
tors which cause the greater portion of 
the resistance to propulsion at these low 
speeds are such as depend upon the nature 
of the road surface, friction in the trans- 
mission gear and minor details in con- 
struction, all of which necessarily vary so 
much, as between different cars, that the 
calculations would be purely theoretical 
and of illusory value. At higher speeds 
these factors mean less in proportion to 
the rapidly increasing traction and atmos- 
pheric resistance, and may be _ treated 
as about equal in all cars of modern con- 
struction. Even the difference in trac- 
tion effort on a macadamized road 
and roads of less uniform surface becomes 
comparatively insignificant at the highest 
speeds. On the other hand the area pre- 
sented to the atmosphere by the car and 
its occupants is so important that figures 
would be meaningless if not based upon 
a certain supposed area in the case of each 
car. The cars considered in the diagram 
are supposed to be open vehicles whose 
frontage areas range as follows: 

0.75 sq. meters for car weighing, loaded. 
300 kg. (661.38 Ibs.)—o.90 sq. yards. 
0.80 sq. meters for car weighing, loaded, 
400 kg. (881.85 lbs.)—o0.96 sq. yards. 
0.85 sq. meters for car weighing, loaded, 
500 kg. (1,102.31 lbs)—1.02 sq. yards. 
0.90 sq. meters for car weighing, loaded, 
650 kg. (1,433.00 lbs.)—1.07 sq. yards. 
1.00 sq. meters for car weighing, loaded, 

800 kg. (1,763.70 Ibs.)—1.19 sq. yards. 


1.10 sq. meters for car weighing, loaded, 
1,000 kg. (2,204.62 Ibs.) —1.32 sq. yards. 
1.20 sq. meters for car weighing, loaded, 
1,250 kg. (2,755.78 lbs )—1 44 sq. yards. 
Considering that the more or less point- 


they represented the true areas, which are 
probably somewhat larger. 


The horse poweras figured inthis dia- 


gram is brake horse power delivered at the 
rims of the driving wheels. To arrive at 











HORSEPOWER DEVELOPED BY MOTOR, 











KILOMETERS 20 30 40 50 
mices 12.42 18.64 24.85 31.07 


60 70 80 90 100 
37.28 43.50 49.71 55.92 62.13 


SPEED IN KILOMETERS AND MILES PER HOUR, 


ANDRE’S CALCULATED POWER AND SPEED CURVES. 


ed and rounded shapes of motor vehicles 
create less resistance than equal areas 
held at right angles with the direc- 
tion of movement, these figures corre- 
spond better to actual conditions than if 


the power developed in the motor allow- 
ance should be made for a loss of 20 to 25 
per cent. in transmission. But in most 
modern motors intended for automobiles 
the horse power is rated about 20 per cent. 
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below their real capacity, so that they real- 
ly deliver their full rating at the wheel 
rims. motor 
power very nearly so much lower that the 
friction of the gears may be neglected is 
H.P.=3.22«d*&s Xn, in 
which d is the diameter and s the stroke of 
the piston both expressed in fractions of 
a meter, while n is the number of revolu- 
tions per minute of the motor shaft. For 
example the cylinder is of 100 millimeters 
bore and 110 millimeters stroke and the 
motor speed is 800 r. p. m. 

H.P. 
2.83 ‘ 
With motors of more than one cylinder 
the horse power of the cylinders is multi- 
plied by their number. While the diagram 


A formula for figuring the 


the following: 


This gives: 
3.22X0.1°X0.11 X 8003.22 X0.88= 


shows how rapidly the demand for power 
increases when the speed rises above 30 
miles per hour, it does, of course, not in- 
dicate that small motors may be used to 
advantage when speeds above 30 miles are 
sacrificed, it always 
have a large reserve for gradients and 
sandy or otherwise heavy roads. The 
only to travel on level 
roads of ordinary macadamized surface. 
The power required for scaling a 10 per 
cent. grade, for example, at any of the 
varying rates of speed may be ascertained 
by figuring the extra work in each case, 
and curves showing the relations between 
the speed and the required power on such 
a grade may readily be constructed, using 
the curves of the diagram as bases. For 
example, at the speed of 12.42 miles per 
hour a car travels 1,092 feet per minute 
and on the grade of 10 per cent. lifts the 
weight of the car 109 feet in addition to 
the work of propulsion. Taking the heav- 
iest car of the diagram this lift means 
2,755 lbs. lifted 109 feet in one minute, and 
is very nearly equal to 9 horse power. At 
18.64 miles speed this work is multiplied 
by 1 1-2, making 13 1-2 horse power, and 
at 24.85 miles speed it is doubled, making 
18 horse power. The curve is obtained, 
then, by adding these figures on the risers, 
as shown by the grade curve in the dia- 
gram. Fast hill climbing, it will be seen, 
is an expensive luxury. 


being necessary to 


diagram refers 


Receivers for Helios-Upton Co. 

Norman W. Bingham and Edward 
Davis have been appointed receivers 
of the Helios-Upton Co. by Judge 
Colt in the United States Circuit Court 
at Boston in a suit of involuntary bank- 
ruptcy brought by King Upton, one of 
the largest stockholders of the concern 
and a creditor to an amount exceeding 
$76,000. The receivers are authorized and 
directed to continue the business to con- 
serve the interests of the creditors, whose 
claims are alleged to aggregate more than 
$235,000. The Helios-Upton Co. is a New 
Jersey corporation engaged in the manu- 
facture of storage batteries and other elec- 
trical appliances, with headquarters in 
Chicago and branches in Philadelphia and 
Peabody. 
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The Torbensen Transmission System. 


BY HERBERT L. TOWLE. 


The problem presented to the automobile 
runabout designer, of producing a light and 
low-priced machine in which the motor 1s 
located where the best judges seem to have 
agreed that it ought to be if possible, 
namely, at the front of the vehicle, has 
been solved by Mr. V. V. Torbensen, the 
designer of the running gear which bears 
his name, in a way which, if perhaps not 
final, is at least interesting and deserving 
of serious attention. 

To say that a runabout motor is to be 
located in front is nearly the same thing 
as saying that it must run at a high speed. 
Where price is a consideration, as it is and 
always will be with the largest class of 
runabout users, the motor can have but one 
cylinder. When this cylinder is laid hori- 
zontally in the back of the body, its vibra- 
tory forces are exerted in two directions. 
The mechanical vibration, due to the 
weight of the piston, acts directly fore and 
aft, or nearly in line with the springs, and 
is readily absorbed by the whole weight of 
the vehicle; the explosive vibration, due to 
the torque reaction of the motor, tends to 
rock or teeter the body about the axis of 
the crank shaft. As the mechanical vibra- 
tion does not cause the body to dance on 
the springs, there is no objection from the 
standpoint of piston weight to the large 
cylinder; and as the body is fairly well 
steadied (with most, if not all, forms of 


method of coping with this is to make tiie 
piston .as light as possible and its speed as 
high as possible, so that the amplitude of 
the vibrations transmitted to the front of 
the car is hut small. This indicates a motor 
of the type referred to, with a small cyl- 
inder and high shaft speed. 

Such a motor lends itself very well to the 
general conception of a light design, but 
it demands the very closest attention to 
the transmission system at all points, to 
eliminate useless friction and preserve all 
the power possible for application to the 
rear wheels. On this account the com- 
moner forms of planetary transmission sys- 
tems, while they answer very well for a 
slow running engine of large size, are 
hardly sufficiently refined in design for the 
lighter type of motor, as, even in the direct 
drive, there is always more or less friction 
between the drums and their encircling 
bands. When either the slow speed or the 
reverse is in operation, every pinion and 
gear in the combination is turning rela- 
tively to its neighbors, and the frictional 
loss is much increased. 

On the other hand, the common sliding 
gear speed changing system, combined with 
the bevel gears and differential in the in- 
closed live axle, cannot be adapted to a 
low-priced car without serious sacrifices in 
the quality of material or in the workman- 
ship. Hence the novel arrangement of 











Fig. }— RUNNING GEAR AND TRANSMISSION SYSTEM. 


spring rigging) against rocking due to the 
torque reaction, there is no serious objec- 
tion to making the motor slow running, al- 
though this form of vibration will be felt 
much more than the other. When the motor 
is in front, with its shaft lying fore and aft, 
the vibration due to torque reaction is 
easily resisted by the rather stiff front 
springs, and the vertical vibration due to 
the piston is that chiefly felt. As there is 


but one cylinder, the only practicable 


parts which has come to be known as the 
“Torbensen gear.” 

From the general view of the chassis 
without the motor (Fig. 1) it will be seen 
that the motor is intended to be located in 
front, and to transmit through a jointed 
propeller shaft (no flywheel clutch being 
used) directly back to the mechanism car- 
ried at the center of the rear axle. This 
mechanism is best shown in the plan sec- 
tion, Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3— THE HIGH SPEED CLUTCH. 


Here A, B, C and D are four parts of a 
cast iron case inclosing the whole trans- 
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Fig 4—SIDE BLEVATION OF GEAR CASE. 


ner, as will be shown later on, as to he 
readily removable from the same without 








Fig. 5— FRAME AND AXLES INVERTED, WITH GEAR REMOVED. 


mission gear and differential, and which 
is attached to the rear axle in such a man- 

































disturbing either the axle or the several 
parts of the gear and case. E is a shaft, 


carrying one-half of a universal joint at its 
front end, and bored out internally to re- 
ceive a central rod F, indicated by the dot- 
ted lines. This rod has cut in it a taper 
groove, which acts in the manner of a 
wedge against the adjustable radial pin 7 
of the friction clutch shown in Fig. 3. The 
expanding ring of this clutch has its hub 
secured to the shaft by means of the taper 
pin shown, and the outer end of the pin T 
is formed in a steep wedge, so that the 
clutch releases itself by the elasticity of 
the split ring when the rod F (Fig. 2) is 
withdrawn from the radial pin. The mo- 
tion is imparted to this rod F by a key 
passing through the rod and working in a 
slot in the shaft. The key itself attaches to 
a double ball thrust collar loose on the 
shaft and seen at R in the side elevation, 
Fig. 4. 

The clutch just described gives the high 
speed forward, and is used for no other 
purpose. To its outer shell G is screwed 
a cast steel plate H, prolonged rearwardly 
in a hub on which is made fast the bevel 
driving pinion J]. This hub turns freely on 
shaft E, and the clutch shell itself carries 
on studs three small pinions, meshing 
with pinion J, keyed on the shaft, and also 
with an internal gear K loose on the shaft. 
When the high speed clutch is engaged, 
the small pinions and the internal gear re- 
volve as a unit. To obtain the slow speed 
the clutch is released and a cast iron fric- 
tion ring L is tightened on the internal 
gear, holding it stationary. 

The reverse motion is obtained by hav- 











Fig. 2— PLAN SECTION OF TRANSMISSION GEAR. 


ing two bevel gears instead of one carried 
on the hub of the differential shell. These 
are always in mesh with the bevel driving 
pinion, and turn freely on the hub of the 
differential shell. One or the other is ren- 
dered active by engagement with the claw 
clutch M, splined on the hub. The differen- 
tial, which is of the spur-gear type, gives 
motion to the divided shaft N N, carrying 
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on its outer ends spur pinions meshing with 
internal gears in the rear wheel hubs. The 
spring seats are cast of malleable iron 
with brackets extended to afford outer 
bearings for the countershaft just men- 
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slipped into this steel ring from the rear, 
and there secured by the studs shown. In 
this position it acts as a substantial support 
to the ring, giving it a strength which it 
would otherwise lack, while at the same 
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FIG. 6.—PLAN VIEW OF REAR AXLE AND GEAR. 


tioned. The wheels, of course, turn on 
fixed axle stubs, and have long plain bear- 
ings. The internal gears are packed 
with grease, and a composite sheet of 
fiber and sheet steel is employed to ex- 
clude the dust as far as possible. 

When assembled, shafts N N are pre- 
vented from shifting lengthwise by the 
webs of the internal gears on the wheels; 
and, not being locked in any way, they may 
be drawn out at once when it is desired 
to dismount the gear. 

Having made clear the operation of this 
transmission system, certain features in the 
way that the principle has been worked 
out will be of interest. Most noticeable 
ot these, perhaps, is the very unusual form 
of the rear axle, which is well exhibited in 
Fig. 5. It consists essentially of a central 
cast steel ring, into which are brazed two 
pairs of steel tubes meeting at their outer 


time the great facility of assembling and 
dismounting is very manifest. 

As was remarked above, where a’ plane- 
tary speed geering is run at a high speed, 
it is very important to remove the smallest 
chance of undue friction, and this point ap- 
pears to have been attended to very well 
in the system in question. The hollow 
shaft E, Fig. 2, is lubricated by a ring 
oiler as shown, and the clutch and planetary 
gears themselves run in oil. The friction 
band L, on the internal gear, instead of be- 
ing fixed at one end and tightened at the 
other, as in most machines, is virtually 
tightened at both ends. This is accom- 
plished in the very simple manner shown in 
the photograph, Fig. 7, which shows the 
case A with the planetary gearing, clutch, 
disc, and bevel pinion withdrawn from it. 
The reference letters in this photograph 
correspond in detail with those in Fig. 2, 
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FIG. 7,—_PART OF GEAR REMOVED FROM CASE. 


ends the malleable castings forming the 
spring seats, into which also they are 
brazed. The transmission gear, fully as- 
sembled in its built-up cast iron case, is 


from which the relation of all the parts will 
be clear. In the photograph, the internal 
projections a b are riveted fast into the 


case. A wedge c, of which a duplicate ¢ 
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is shown separately, acts between lug g 
and the friction ring L, to tighten the |at- 
ter. As the band is tightened at the wedge 
end, the other end tends to slide off the 
taper end of the lug which holds it, thus 
forcing it against the internal gear. The 
tapers of the wedge and lug are so planned 
as to give as nearly as possible an even 
pressure all around the rubbing surface of 
the band; and when the wedge is released 
the band expands by its own stiffness to 
the limit permitted by the internally-bored 
surface of case A. As the outside of the 
band itself is turned off, it follows that the 
band when released is centered in the case, 
and frees itself from the internal gear with 
the minimum of clearance between the 
two. To still further avoid lost power at 
this point, a light machine oil is used in- 
side this portion of the case, which is cut 
off from the portion containing the bevel 
gears by the thick felt washer next to the 
ball bearing in the plate B. The bevel 
gears and differential therefore work in 
grease or heavy oil, and the clutch system 
in light oil. Mr. Torbensen informed the 
writer that if heavy oil were used in case 
A, it formed a film bridging the clearance 
between ring L and the internal gear, and 
caused by its viscosity a marked loss of 
power at the wheels. 

The operation of the clutch and the fric- 
tion ring is inter-connected, so that either 
is released before the other is put into ac- 
tion. This is accomplished by means of the 
lever P, Fig. 4. This lever works in a long 
slot in the link Q, connected to the wedge 
engaging the ring L. A backward move- 
ment of this lever causes it to move freely 
in this slot, while, through the interme- 
diary of the ball thrust collar R and key, 
it forces the wedge rod F (Fig. 2) back- 
ward to engage the high speed clutch. As 
the taper on this rod is slight, the rod will 
stay where it is put when the clutch is en- 
gaged, and continued backward pressure 
on the lever is not required. In conse- 
quence of this and of the considerable 
range of action of the wedge, the radial pin 
in the clutch very seldom requires adjust- 
ment. The lever is simply pulled back, little 


or much, till the clutch takes hold, and then 
the pressure on it is released. The forward 


motion of lever P releases the clutch, and 
when it reaches the front end of its slot, 
which is adjustable by the screw and lock 
nut shown, it pulls the wedge c and tight- 
ens the friction band. In this position, cf 
course, the lever needs to be held by a 
notch or otherwise, but this brings no 
friction on any parts in motion. 

The reverse clutches are operated from 
the top of the case, as Fig. 4 and the photo- 
graphs show fairly well. 

In comparing this system with others, in 
point of weight and general efficiency, it 
is to be borne in mind that the counter- 
shafts run at four times the speed of the 
wheels, and consequently the differential 
and all connected parts can be made very 
small and light. Mr. Torbensen informed 
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the writer that the “gear” shown, includ- 
ing the cast iron case but not the axle 
er, weighed a little under 70 pounds 


the 5 horse power size. Though the 
sum of this and the axle weight proper 
would perhaps be a little more than would 
the weight of the common live axle with its 


steel casing, large bevel drive gear, 
still the difference can hardly be very 
great, inasmuch as the Torbensen axle is 
evidently extremely light, and the counter- 
shaft and differential likewise. So far, at 
least, as small cars are concerned, there 
would seem to be no reason for apprehen- 
sion regarding the life of the tires. 
\lthough the transmission system de- 
scribed is the most original feature of the 
Torbensen output, the company manufac- 
tures running gears and chassis complete, 
the 5 horse power size, of which that 
shown in Fig. 1 is an example. The rear 
springs are of the platform style, the two 
side springs being 36 inches long, and they 
certainly give a most commendable degree 
of flexibility and comfort. The steering 
gear is of the rack and pinion order; and 
the construction of the frame in general 
impressed the writer as a -very happy com- 
bination of simplicity and good workman- 


my 
ship. 


New Oldsmobile Vaporizer. 


The vaporizer used in the Oldsmobiles of 
this year’s model is a decided departure 
from that of last year, which was described 
in THE AUTOMOBILE of June 28 last. 
Broadly speaking, it belongs to the class in 
which the gasoline is drawn direct from the 
tank without the intermediary of a constant 
level cup, and in which a needle valve nor- 
mally closes the gasoline spraying orifice 
but is lifted by the air stream on the suc- 
tion stroke. It differs from many others, 
however, in containing a throttling device 
as well, and is further distinguished by the 
fact that it bolts directly to the cylinder 
head, with no intervening pipe for the 
purpose of completing the vaporization. 

Referring to the accompanying line 
drawing, the gasoline from the tank first 
passes downward to a sediment cup, de- 
positing any dirt without the need of a 
screen, then up to a regulating needle valve, 
hen to the spraying orifice in the center of 

air stream. The needle valve closing 

s orifice has a rather thick stem—about 

16 inch in diameter—and a very small 

inge a little above its point. It is set in 

e middle of a contracted circular aper- 

re, which still is of several times the 

ea of the flange through which the air 
s drawn. Between the orifice and the flange 
the “gate” or throttle, a thin flat slide, 
th a circular aperture nearly the size 
that in the casting. When the “gate” 
wide open its aperture is central with 
needle valve, and the upward rush of 

r through it lifts the valve by impinging 

1 the diminutive flange. Connecting with 

> circular aperture in the gate and ex- 

nding to the left in the drawing is a 
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radial slot just large enough to admit the 
valve stem. To throttle the mixture, the 
slide is moved to the right, cutting off part 
of the air, and in its extreme position the 
only passage for the air is that afforded by 
the slot where the valve stem does not fill 
it. It is evident from this that the force 
of the extremely contracted air stream is 
depended on to atomize the gasoline, ren- 
dering a length of pipe unnecessary to ef- 
fect a good mixture. 

To prime the vaporizer in cold weather, 
a device is added consisting of a small 
brass piece surrounding the spraying nozzle 
and having several nearly vertical holes 
drilled through it. To prime the motor, 
this is lifted till it closes the aperture in the 
gate, compelling all the air to pass through 
the small vertical holes, impinging direct 
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OLDSMOBILE VAPORIZER. 


ly on the valve flange. Thus the latter is 
compelled to lift in spite of the slow suc- 
tion when cranking the engine. 


Octave Chanut Stirs Up the 
French Aeronauts. 


Octave Chanute, of Chicago, the well- 
known engineer and experimenter with 
aeroplane “gliding machines,” has paid a 
visit to the Aero-Club in Paris, to whose 
members he explained the sport of gliding 
through the atmosphere by means of a 
large double-decker kite, as this sport has 
been developed by himself and his dis- 
ciples, especially Wilbur Wright, of Day- 
ton, O., whose contributions to aeronau- 
tical journals have recently awakened 
much interest in Europe as well as here. 
The idea of developing a new sport, of 
high interest as a preparation for real air 
navigation by motor-driven aeroplanes, 
fell in fertile soil in Paris, where it is now 
becoming understood that there is no 
future in “dirigible” balloons, and steps 
were at once taken to have made a num- 
ber of gliding machines (the cost of which 
is only $70 apiece) for the members of the 
Aero-Club, and much stress was laid on 
the need of “booming” the gliding sport 
in France so as not to be eclipsel by 
America an this most promising method 


503 
secrets of preserving 
one’s balance during aerial flight. 

It was alsorevealed to the French Aero- 
Club on this occasion that Prof. Langley, 
of the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton had announced his intention of pro- 
ducing a true flying machine with motor 


for learning the 


power to carry one man on the aeroplane 
principle in the course of 1903, or at least 
in time for the world’s fair in St. Louis 
next year; and this announcement, in view 
of Mr. Langley’s previous record in such 
work, inspired the French enthusiasts with 
a wholesome fear of having dallied with 
balloons too long for the reputation of 
France, considering that rival countries 
were producing results on more rational 
lines, 


South African Trip. 


Credit for making the first automobile 
record in South Africa is given to two 
Americans, J. J. Henry and W. F. Carroll, 
whose families live in Binghampton, N. Y., 
in the Natal Mercury of March 9, which 
gives an interesting account of their trip 
The ride was a round trip of 104 miles 
from Durban to Stranger, made in less 
than 11 1-2 hours, despite a number of 
difficulties and accidents. The start was 
made at 6.20 o’clock from the town hall 
in Durban, according to Mr. Carroll, and 
even at that hour there was a large crowd 
to see them off. Less than an hour after 
the start a breakdown occurred when 
going up a steep hill about two miles out 
of Avoca, and necessitated a stop of half 
an hour to make repairs. Phoenix was 
reached at 7.53, and a quarter of an hour 
later, at Verulam, a plug was burned out 
This was fixed, but a little while later, while 
crossing a river, one of the tires blew off. 
This was repaired, and at 9.30 the venture- 
some motorists rolled into Tongaat. An 
hour later, at Umhlali, good roads began, 
and at 11.55 half the journey had been 
completed. 

The machine, which was one of a French 
make of 4 1-2 horse power, got stuck in 
two feet of sand in the Umvoti River, and 
was gotten out only after considerabie 
trouble. 

Almost the entire population of 
Stranger turned out to see the motorists. 
After eating a light lunch and spending 50 
minutes in overhauling the machine, the 
Americans started on the return trip, 
reaching Tongaat at 2.45 and Verulam at 
3-33. The brake band broke at Mount 
Edgecombe, and, as Mr. Carroll remarked, 
“if Mr. Henry had not been a first-class 
mechanic, it was a hundred chances to 
one that the trip would not have been 
accomplished within the specified time.” 
But as it was, they completed the ride at 
Durban town hall at 5.30, being half an 
hour inside of the time they had wagered 
to do it in. 

The roads were fairly good and the 
weather was all right until on the return 
trip rain began falling in torrents, notwith- 
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standing which, they made better time than 
on the outward run. Theirs is the first 
automobile that has gone over that coun- 
try. Mr. Henry is the Durban representa- 
tive for the machine in which the ride was 
made. 


Baku Petroleum Output. 


A slight falling off in the production of 
crude petroleum in the Baku district in 
Russia, for 1902, is reported by the United 
States Consul for the first time since 1894 
The production had steadily increased dur- 
ing the preceding eight years, doubling 
in that period. The decline in 1902 is at- 
tributed to a drop in prices for the crude 
oil to a figure which, in many cases, was 
less than the royalty required by the Rus- 
sian government for the lease of the ter 
ritory, the decrease in prices being laid at 
the door of overproduction in 1901. The 
average price received for refined oi! in 
1902 is given as a trifle more than 4% cents 
per pood, or five gallons, at the refineries, 
leaving a loss of 1 36-100 cents per pood. 
Very little drilling was done, and no new 
work begun on government territory dur 
ing the last year, drilling on some of the 
wells that were nearing completion being 
stopped and little pumping even from pro- 
ducing wells being done in territory where 
the royalty was excessive. 

Despite these conditions, one of the 
most important wells in the history of the 
trade was struck in new territory, miles 
away from any other known oil field. This 
is located at Berekei, on the Viadikavkas 
railroad, about 170 miles northwest of 
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Incidents of an Automobile Tour in the 


Island of Jamaica, W. I. 


The delights of an automobile tour in 
Jamaica are recounted entertainingly by 
B. F. Shattuck, of Boston, who, accom- 
panied by his wife, drove 558 miles around 
the island during a sixteen days’ sojourn 
there last and March. They 
had a thoroughly good time and many 
novel experiences and were hospitably re- 


February 


placed at Bowden, while another burst 
while crossing the mountains. Three na- 
tives were hired to replace the latter, and 
the way they fussed over the job is one 
of the memorable incidents of the tour. 
A BEAUTIFUL SHORE ROAD. 

Leaving Boston on February 18 on the 

steamship Farragut, with their automo- 











GOOD ROAD LEADING FROM PORT ANTONIO. 


ceived and well treated everywhere they 
went, especially by agents of the United 
Fruit Company, one of whom, Mr. J. H. 
Baker, very kindly laid out their route for 
them and gave Mr. Shattuck letters of in- 
troduction that went far toward increasing 
the comfort and pleasure of the whole tour. 








OCHO RIOS—ROARING RIVER FALLS, JAMAICA. 


Baku. This well has been flowing at the 
rate of about 1,000 barrels a day since the 
first week in December. 


Three automobile coaches have been put 
in operation between Peoria, IIl., and its 
suburb, East Peoria. 


The charm of the tropical scenery was 
unending and the roads everywhere were 
good, except that the stone metalling was 
hard on the tires, an extra pair of which 
were carried on the rear of the machine. 
One of the original tires on the car became 
so badly cut and worn that it had to be re- 


bile on board, Mr. and Mrs. Shattuck 
landed the following Monday (six days) in 
Port Antonio, seen in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations, where they remained 
for two days, before starting on a drive 
westward along the north coast with 
Montego Bay, 154 miles, as an objective 
point, to which place they took the pre- 
caution of shipping ten gallons of gasoline 
ahead of them by steamer. It was a 
magnificent run with the deep blue sea on 
one side alt the way and frequent rivers 
of clear, cool water breaking through the 
deep foliage on the other. The road was 
very fine and the weather perfect, with a 
soft breeze off the sea. A run of about 
fifty miles brought them to Ora Cabassa 
Bay, where they spent the first night. 

The second day’s run, of forty-eight 
miles to Runaway Bay, along the shore, 
was marked by one of the many funny oc- 
currences of the tour. 

“Along this road,” says Mr. Shattuck, 
in relating the incident, “we came to a 
small river that runs across the road, and 
we had to go through it. The Knox is 
air-cooled by a fan, and if that fan strikes 
water it throws it onto the sparker and 
short circuits it, so I shut the motor off. 
There were no natives around except a 
washwoman, who kindly consented to help 
push the car through the stream. My wife 
walked over the foot-bridge behind and I 
put a rope on the front of the auto and 
we got over.” 

Delightful features of this second day’s 
run were the falls at White River and 
the cascade at Roaring River where it 
bursts out over the rocks through the 
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ivy, dark green trees and smaller vege- 
on. By the courtesy of Agent Myers, 
the United Fruit Company, with whom 
stop over night was made at Runaway 
y, the rather unusual luxury in tropical 
untries of a clean bed and good native 
\oking was accorded the wayfarers, who 
were duly appreciative. 
The run to Montego Bay (56 miles) on 
» third day, was the most delightful of 
the first part of the trip, the road still 
leading along by the shore and past old 
sugar estates still in operation. On one 
of these, the old Rose Hall estate, stands 
an old house that was grand in the hey- 
day of its glory, but has since been al- 
lowed to grow dilapidated but picturesque. 
After a stay over night and until the 
following noon at Montego Bay, the tour- 
ists drove back over the same road to 
Falmouth, about thirty-five miles, and 
slept again. 


A CLIMB OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 


The next day, Sunday, was spent in 
driving southward over the mountains to 
Brownstone and Moneague, about seventy- 
six miles. The ascent of the mountains 
continued on Monday, some of the grades 
over Mount Diablo to Ewarton affording 
pretty stiff climbing. But Spanish Town 
was reached without accident. The fuel 
supply was replenished with ten gallons of 
gasoline at Port Henderson, on the south 
shore of the island, and on the following 
day Mr. and Mrs. Shattuck started for 
Mandeville, fifty-two miles. They were 
warned that they would find some steep 
grades about ten miles before they reached 
the town, and they did, but despite them 
they reached Mandeville a few minutes 
after noon, having made about as good 
time as the train makes. But Mr. Shattuck 
naively admits that he ran pretty fast on 
the level stretches. 

With Kingston as the objective point, 
they started at 8.30 the next morning for 
the run of 65 miles, which was made in 
four and a half hours. The picturesque 
old English capital of the island warranted 
a stay of two days, following which the 
trip was resumed and a forty-eight mile 
run made to Bowden, over good roads. 
Incidentally, however, there were five 
rivers and streams to cross. Bowden and 
its vicinity proved so enticing that the 
tourists remained four and a half days, 
making a number of runs about the town. 

One of the most amusing of all the ex- 
periences on the trip occurred one day 
when Mr. Shattuck stopped to oil his car. 
An old native man came along with his 
wife in a two-horse buggy, and noting the 
stoppage, halted. “Good morning, sir,” 
he said. “I see you are in trouble. Where 
are your horses and shafts? Can I be of 
any assistance to you?” 

The automobilist thanked him for his 
kindly offer but declined assistance, and 
when he gave the crank a turn, stepped 
into the car and started off, the natives 
were left dumbfounded. 
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Motoring and Health— II." 


The Doctor Prescribes Motoring for an Aged Patient With 
Sluggish Digestion and Whose System is 
Gradually Getting Gouty. 


(From Die ‘Automobil Welt.) 


Though his mind was ordinarily occu- 
pied with the cares of his profession and 
he could not therefore, like Jurgen, give 
his whole attention to the acquirement of 
skill in driving, Dr. Peters himself soon 
gained the necessary confidence in operat- 
ing and guiding the machine. And there- 
after he frequently drove out alone to see 
his patients, saving Jurgen for the house 
and garden work. On afternoons of 
leisure and on Sundays his wife and child 
or some good friend were taken along, 
and a jaunt to a neighboring town or a 
spin over quiet peaceful country roads 
was enjoyed. And the wife and child also 
experienced the tonic effects of each trip 
in a raised sense of vitality. 

Nearly one year passed. The Quidam 
had one summer and one winter season 


riage outfit, or rather that the confounded 
rattletrap would refuse to work of its own 
accord and, after a brief and inglorious 
career would be consigned to a shed, there 
to pass the rest of its existence broken in 
body and soul. 

Steeped in this view he had never 
thought it necessary to waste a word to 
Peters about his vehicle. For him the 
thing was just good enough to be ignored 
out of the world. And Peters, too, was a 
man of few words, and far from inclined tu 
force his opinions on anyone. He did his 
duty and otherwise let everybody do as 
they pleased. And so it had come about 
that the subject of the automobile had 
never been mentioned between them. 

But when the doctor came through on 
his trip month after month, rain or shine, 











LOVER’S WALK—ON THE, ROAD FROM BLACK RIVER TO MANDEVILLE, JAMAICA. 


behind it and still ran as well as in the be- 
ginning. Only the tires looked a little the 
worse for being chipped here and there by 
the sharp flints of the chaussée. Then it 
happened one day that Peters paid a visit 
to an old friend, Judge Thorwald, a man 
well up in years, conservative to a fault, 
inclined to scepticism, but withal a gentle- 
man of the highest character. Though 
he had met Peters regularly once or twice 
a month all this time, he had always acted 
as if the automobile did not exist, so far 
as he was concerned. He had looked upon 
the new fad of his physician as a mere 
passing whim, fully convinced that he 
would soon return fo the horse and car- 





*The first instalment appeared in the issure of 
April 25. 


and snow or ice did not disturb him or in- 
terfere with his punctuality, the Judge 
could not help taking notice, especially as 
neighbors visiting him by horse and car- 
riage had not accustomed him to the pe- 
culiar self-sufficiency of the doctor’s con- 
veyance. Their horses had to be un- 
hitched arid taken to the stable, some- 
times they had to be rubbed down after 
the long tiresome drive so they would 
not take cold, and oats and hay or chopped 
straw had to be provided. Then the hitch- 
ing up! If that was not ordered at least 
a half hour in advance it took at least 
that long: the horses must finish their 
feed at all events and had to be watered 
also; in fact they really should have a 
little rest, too, for the hard home trip. 
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The Quidam, on the other hand, drove 
up and nobody stirred a finger; perhaps 
a quart or two of water was poured in 
the tank, but that was all. And at the 
departure: the wagon was ready. A lever 
was moved; the crank was turned, and the 
motor ran. Unused to such quick leave 
taking, the worthy Judge found himself 
sending regards to the family of his doc- 
tor and friend while the latter was already 
speeding down the driveway beyond reach 
of the Judge’s voice. 

As said, the Judge began to take notice 
of these things, and he resolved to talk it 
over with his doctor next time he called. 
And this he did with the persistency and 
insistency of slow persons who finally 
awake to appreciation of the possible im- 
portance of something new in their lives. 

“How do you do, doctor? Take a seat.” 

“Pretty well, Judge, and how is it with 
you?” 

“Poorly, doctor, poorly; the legs are 
giving out. Too much sitting down, slug- 
gish digestion, bad circulation, but @ propos 
what I was going to say, I see you still 
drive around in that thing, that automo- 
bile.” 

“Yes, Judge, I still drive the automo- 
bile.” 

“Well, yes, but tell me, that must have 
run you down a good deal by this time?” 

“Me? No, on the contrary.” 

“That’s funny. I could not stand it five 
minutes in such a boneshaker. It would 
kill me.” 

“H’m, how do you know it would, my 
dear Judge?” 

“T don’t know it, perhaps, but that’s the 
way it looks to me; why, it could not be 
otherwise, as you can tell by just looking at 
it. I confess, doctor, I have not been able 
to understand how you as a sensible man 
could take up such a fad. Hasn’t it made 
you a nervous wreck? And how can you 
anyway take pleasure in such foolhardy 
work? You are no longer a young man 
and have a family. But I suppose you 
consider it a good joke.” 

“When you appeal to my common sense, 
my dear Judge, I suppose I had better tell 
you all about it. Listen to me, then, for a 
few minutes, and we will see: 

“Nervous? yes. Not only I, but also 
my man Jurgen was nervous, but not very 
long—one or two days, perhaps three, right 
in the beginning, when we did not know 
much about the machine and felt uneasy 
over imaginary dangers. But it was just 
the same when I rode a bicycle and a 
horse. That made me nervous, too, in the 
beginning. But the nervousness was soon 
over and the opposite condition followed, 
namely, a quiet feeling of satisfaction, a 
strong appetite and calm sleep; in other 
words, the best proof of the nerve-sooth- 
ing and nerve-strengthening effect of the 
driving. 

“And then the air bath. Have you any 
idea what an air bath is, and how agreeably 
and beneficially it affects the whole nerve 
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system, how it stimulates skin action, cool- 
ing and warming at the same time; how 
it regulates the temperature of the body, 
sending the blood to the skin and reliev- 
ing the inner organs which are often over- 
charged with blood and humors? 

“You talk of dust on the roads. To be 
sure, there is dust. But for what purpose 
have we a nose equipped with most excel- 
lent filters if not to exclude all dust from 
the mouth and lungs. It is just as well 
to keep the mouth shut. Too much talking 
is anyway not advisable on general prin- 
ciples, and particularly not in automobiling. 
Besides that, one has no time or inclina- 
tion to talk. As to the eyes, you can use 
goggles which admit no more air than is 
necessary for skin-breathing. Look at 
this pair, for example. Well, yes, the dust 
gets into the clothes, too. But so it does, 
just as much, with people who do not 
drive automobiles and simply walk along 
the road. The remedy lies near: soap and 
water, washing and bathing, something 
which is not bad for the health, anyway. 

“Then there is the motor in the front of 
the machine, with its easy, elastic vibra- 
tions. The vehicle itself swings with it, 
but so softly that you don’t notice it un- 
less it stands still. When going, these 
vibrations actually reduce the shocks from 
a rough road, which, with a horse-drawn 
wagon, hit the body suddenly and harshly, 
throwing it from one side to another, hard 
and rude, even if the wagon has good 
springs. The motor vehicle has not only 
good springs, but also a lower center of 
gravity, besides pneumatic tires, by all of 
which the shocks are very much softened. 
And what still remains of irregular jolting 
is bridged over and smoothed out by the 
soft, undulating and uniform vibrations 
of the motor. You can imagine that you 
were sitting in a boat gliding over a rip- 
pling, slightly moved surface. Let me have 
a lead pencil and I will make this perfectly 
clear. This is the way you ride in your 
light buggv: 
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while in my Quidam it is this way: 
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Ii you don’t believe it, try it for yourself. 
And then tell me which of the two ways is 
more agreeable in the long run. 

“You will find in this just what is needed 
for your swollen legs, thick blood and 
sluggish digestion: the so-called passive 
exercise, though it is passive only appar- 
ently, while in reality stimulating all the 
organs of the body to strong activity. 

“Should I prescribe indoor gymnastics 
for you, for example, a rowing machine? 
No, the working body requires large quan- 
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tities of fresh air, constantly renewe: 
House air is not the thing. Horseback ri: 
ing is too violent for you, and not suitable 
for your game legs. But motoring. That 
it. No racing, but also no dawdling; a 
medium speed, from 10 to 20 miles per 
hour, according to the road. And then 
systematically; every day, two hours in 
the morning early and two hours in the 
afternoon, but to begin with, only one 
hour. That is the most convenient air cure 
for complaints like yours, and also for 
neurasthenia and hypochondria, for which 
people generally go on long journeys, with 
all sorts of inconveniences, to some health 
resort or other, frequently only to return 
without improvement because bad weather 
and unfavorable local conditions interfered 
with the required rational outdoor exercise. 
But you can go motoring in all kinds of 
weather and in any season of the year. 
You can begin your treatment in the middle 
of winter. Even best, then. With fur coat 
and foot bag, and when it gets very cold, 
with a woolen cap drawn over the face. 
And then out in the snow-covered country 
and the bracing winter air. Enough of it 
will manage to get through the clothes, 
so you avoid rubber coats and boots, and 
stick to wool and leather. 

“Then you will begin to see what a won- 
derful massage it is when the motor runs 
and the whole vehicle beats in unison with 
it. 

“And your esteemed thoughts will be 
switched off, for a while, from mandamuses 
and injunctions, demurrers and certioraris. 
You shall see, my friend, that you will not 
regret the experiment, and will thank me 
for my proposition, which is not only well 
intentioned, but also tested out pretty well 
on myself.” 

By this long speech of his usually taci- 
turn physician, the Judge was visibly im- 
pressed. Though not yet convinced he felt 
sure of one thing: That when the quiet 
Dr. Peters took so decided a stand for a 
cause, there must be something in it. 


To Imprison Baron Rothschild. 


Cable dispatches from Paris report the 
confirmation by the Appellate Court of a 
sentence against the well-known motor 
sportsman, Baron Henri de Rothschild, 
of a fine of ten francs and one day in 
prison, for driving an automobile at ex- 
cessive speed on the boulevards of the 
French capital. The Baron must there- 
fore spend one day in durance vile, despite 
his wealth and prominent position. 


The city of Paris has opened a com- 
petition for the construction of motor 
vehicles adapted for the removal of gar- 
bage and street sweepings. The city will 
defray the first cost of building experi- 
mental vehicles according to selected 
models, and after the final contest will 
give the winner an order for thirty 
vehicles to begin with. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Hints on the Operation of a Motor Car. 


in a little, unpretentious pamphlet just 
iblished the International Motor Car 
mpany, of Toledo, takes distance from 
he methods of secrecy too commonly fol- 
wed in the automobile industry and ex 
iresses the belief that the future of the 
dustry largely depends upon a wider and 
tore far-reaching knowledge of all auto- 
mobile subjects. To develop “in every way 
t its command a spirit of research and 
investigation” is the avowed object, and 
he booklet 
orth in highly condensed form a popular 


being one of the ways—sets 





explanation of “how a gasoline motor 
yperates;” “notes on maintenance ;” some 
thing about “one, two, three, four cylin 
ders;’ “what to avoid,” and “a_ few 
troubles and remedying them.” The ad- 
vanced motorist may have little need of 
the advice but whether he has or not he 
may only find out by reading it. As a sam- 
ple we quote from the last chapter about 
troubles: 

li the motor misfires, causing it to run 
irregularly, or if loud reports are heard 
because the gas (failing to explode in one 
of the cylinders) passes to the muffler, 
and is ignited there, the trouble may be 
ittributed to: 

1. A coil trembler being out of adjust- 
ment. 

2. Imperfect combustion due to wrong 
gas mixture. 

3. Wires becoming loose or a short cir- 
cuit, 

4. Dirt or water in carbureter 

5. A sparking plug being broken or car- 
bonized. 

6. Weak battery (at starting) or dy- 
namo brushes or governor spring need- 
ing adjustment or replacement. 

The novice will naturally be at a loss 
to locate the cause of misfiring, so the 
best thing to do is first to advance the 
spark. If the motor does not miss with 
the spark advanced, it may be inferred 
that a coil trembler needs adjustment. If, 
on the other hand, varying the moment 
of ignition does not improve matters, then 
one of the other irregularities must be 
present. 

Test the mixture by moving the air 
lever backward and forward. This fail- 
ing, adjust the mixture nut at bottom of 
carbureter, turning it either way, with the 
motor running and note the resulting ex- 
plosions. 

Should the motor still run irregularly, 
you may rest assured that a wire is loose 
or that there is a short circuit somewhere 
provided that the source of electric supply 
is not at fault. Go over the wires care- 
fully and see that they are properly fas- 
tened to the spark plugs, the coils, the 
battery (and dynamo) terminals, etc. 

A frequent source of trouble is the use 
of an excess of lubricating oil, which, de- 
positing on the ends of the ignition plugs, 


is carbonized by the heat, and a short cir- 
cuit results. 
of the plugs are covered with a black 
(carbon) deposit, this should be carefully 
removed by the use of very fine (No. 00) 


If, when removed, the ends 


sand or emery paper, care being taken 
that the ignition points are not disturbed. 
The sandpaper, folded, may be passed be- 
tween these points to clean them properly. 
The wires should be separated about 1-20 
of an inch. This adjustment may be 
made with the fingers if required. If an 
inspection of the plugs reveals a broken 
porcelain, a new plug is absolutely neces 
sary, although the old plug should be kept 
as it may be repaired. 

On the adjustment of troubles the fol- 
lowing advice is given: 

Remove the ignition plugs and recon- 
nect their wires and lay the plugs on top 
of their respective cylinders, taking care 
that their insulated terminals and lead 
wires do not touch any of the metallic 
parts. Now turn the starting handle of 
the motor very slowly, until the contact 
spring of the, electric system rests on its 
metallic contact, en commutator. Now 
stop turning. 
proper working, order a fat spark will 


If the electric system is in 


pass between the ignition plug wires, a 
curious buzzing sound caused by. the coil 
trembler, accompanying it. If the igni- 
tion spark is weak or intermittent, adjust 
the trembler by. means of the knurled nut 
provided for that purpose. A certain ad- 
justmént will be found to result in a good 
fat spark passing between the plug wires. 
When the best results are obtained, the 
lock nut, securing the knurled trembler 
adjusting should be tightened. 
There is a trembler for each cylinder or 
each electric system, and a separate coil 
for each. 


screw, 


CAUSES OF WEAKNESS IN THE MOTOR. 


lf the motor explodes regularly, but its 
power is below what it should be, there 
may be five possible causes for the trouble, 
according to the International Company’s 
pamphlet. These are: I, poor compres- 
sion; 2, poor water circulation; 3, over- 
heating from other cause; 4, improper 
lubrication, and 5, too weak gas mixture. 
Referring to each of 
trouble the pamphleteer says: 

1. Poor compression is usually the result 
of pitted or gummed valves. If the car 
is new and compression is lost, the inlet 
valves probably do not seat properly, due 
to local causes, but if the motor has long 
been in use, the exhaust valves should be 
examined, as they may need regrinding. 

A leak may be discovered around the 
thread of one of the spark plugs. Tight- 
ening the plug with a wrench or spaner 
will correct this. 


these causes of 


The piston rings may be clogged or 
stuck. Remove the sparking plugs and 
squirt a little kerosene down the open- 
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ings, directing it as much as_ possible 
against the walls of the cylinders. Turn 
ing the motor over a few times will then 
cut the stiff oil around the piston rings, al- 
lowing them to expand properly. 

The cylinder head gaskets may require 
replacement. Should this be necessary, a 
slight hissing noise will indicate the fault 
when the motor turns to the point of 
great compression 

The inlet valve spring may be too weak, 
which fault causes a popping sound in the 
carbureter. A new spring is the remedy. 

2. Poor circulation, obviously, may be due 
to insufficient water, foreign matter in the, 
radiator or connecting tubes or to a de 
fective or clogged pump. To test the cir- 
culating system, disconnect the tube going 
from the cylinder water jacket connection 
to the top tube of the radiator at the 
radiator union (on the left hand side 
facing car) while the motor is running 
Should the flow of water be sluggish, the 
fault will be evident. 

When the car is not in motion the cool- 
ing effect of the radiator is greatly re- 
duced so the motor should be slowed 
down as much as possible, this usually 
being accomplished automatically by a 
centrifugal ball governor or accelerating 
throttle, regulating the flow of vapor to 
the combustion chambers. 

3 and 4. Overheating and lubrication. 
Cylinder and crank lubrication should be 
very carefully maintained, otherwise the 
power of the motor will be greatly re- 
duced, due to excessive friction and heat- 
ing of the bearing surfaces. Sufficient 
lubrication of all working parts is perhaps 
the most necessary function to be main- 
tained. Use nothing but the best grade 
high viscosity gas engine cylinder oil for 
this purpose. 

5. Weak mixture—The proper gas mix- 
ture is entirely dependent on good car- 
buration or mixing of air and gasoline 
vapor. This is a matter of experiment, 
and carbureter adjustment and is not sub- 
ject to any fixed rule. The usual propor- 
tions of the best mixture are about ten 
parts of air to one of gasoline vapor. 


Co-operative Stabling. 
Special Correspondence. 

BuFrFrALo, May 4.—A number of prom. 
inent business men of Buffalo have inter- 
ested themselves in an enterprise for the 
storage and care of electric vehicles, and 
for that purpose have incorporated the 
Electric Automobile Club of Buffalo. The 
certificate of incorporation has been filed 
in the office of the County Clerk here. It 
is stated in the articles of incorporation 
that the purpose of the club in effect is to 
be “the delivery of automobiles from a 
central station, where they will be kept 
charged and stored, to the residences of 
private owners of such automobiles; the 
tepairing of electric carriages, and to keep 
and maintain electric carriages for hire, 
etc.” The company has been capitalized at 
$500. 
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Speeches on Live Topics at Cleveland 
Auto Club Banquet. 


Special Correspondence. 


CLEVELAND, May 2.—The Cleveland 
Automobile Club held its annual smoker 
and banquet in the banquet room at the 
Hollenden Hotel, last Monday evening. 
One hundred and twenty-five members and 
invited guests were present, and among 
the latter were a number of prominent 
out-of-town automobilists. The banquet 
hall was appropriately decorated. A tour- 
ing car festooned with roses and palms 
occupied the center of the room in front 
of the head table. The menu, while not 
elaborate, was tasty in more than one 
sense. 

Those at the president’s table were: F. 
D. Sholes, vice-president of the Cleveland 
Automobile Club; J. R. Dill, of New 
York; W. E. Scarritt, vice-president of 
the Automobile Club of America; W. T. 
White, treasurer of the Cleveland Automo- 
bile Club; Alexander Winton, F. E. Rook, 
George Collister and Mayor Tom L., 
Johnson, of Cleveland. 


In the absence of E. Shriever Reese, 
president of the club, who was ill, Mr. 
Sholes, vice-president of the club, pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Dill, a prominent New York at- 
torney, who was introduced as the Nestor 
of automobile legislation, made the star 
speech of the evening. 

PERSONALITY IN LEGISLATION. 

Speaking of automobile legislation, his 
subject for the evening, he said: 

“Almost no class of legislation has been 
more productive of personalities than au- 
tomobile legislation. As a rule, such leg- 
islation is neither advocated nor opposed 
upon dispassionate grounds. The hand 
that shapes automobile legislation is very 
apt to be guided by personal resentment 
against some automobilist. 

“In the fall of 1902 the horses of the 
Governor of New Jersey were repeat- 
edly frightened by a reckless automo- 
bilist. It was probably only a coinci- 
dence, but in his next message the 
Governor urged, from the point of public 
safety, stringent automobile legislation. 
The automobilists of the State were forced 
to defend themselves against legislation 
that would make automobiling almost a 
thing of the past. The modified bill was 
imperiled by the action of the President 
of the Senate, who argued solely from 
the point that his own children were not 
safe on the public highway because of 
reckless automobilists. 

“The bill introduced in the Pennylsvania 
Legislature last year practically pro- 
nounced automobilists criminals, and pro- 
vided that operators from other States 
must file a bond for $5,000 for their good 
behavior before they could enter the 


State. Fortunately, the bill did not pass, 
but the interesting point was that the pro- 
posed law was the direct result of a reck- 
less individual, who, although he had been 
warned time and again, persisted in 
scorching on the highways. Finally he in- 
jured a prominent politician, who promptly 
fathered a most drastic anti-automobile 
bill. 

“Recently the Governor of New York 
encountered a scorcher with bad results, 
and in consequence when two bills were 
introduced in the New York Legislature, 
the Governor was consulted as to which 
he would favor. His single inquiry was 
as to which was the more drastic, and that 
bill is now before him for signature. 

“Most anti-automobile legislation is di- 
rected at the entire class, and not at the 
offending scorcher. One is reminded of 
the man in the West who had a personal 
grudge against a person in a stage coach. 
He fired a shot gun at the coach, and, 
while he hit his man, he peppered every 
one else in the coach. : 

“The public insist that the trouble is 
the fault of automobilists as a class. I 
claim it is the misfortune of automobilists 
as aclass. As a matter of fact, the great 
majority are considerate of the rights of 
others, but nevertheless there are excep- 
tions to the rule, and it is the exceptions 
who are the cause of adverse legislation 
against the whole class. Unprejudiced 
legislation will never be the order of the 
day until the man who is reckless and 
does not regard the rights of others is 
driven from the field by the automobilists 
themselves. The automobilists as a class 
must make it evident that they aim to vig- 
orously suppress the scorcher. The faces 
of all well-thinking operators should be 
turned from the man who fails to observe 
the decent courtesies of the road. The 
scorcher will not voluntarily go out of 
business; he must be put out of business. 
The automobile clubs and associations 
must make examples of the guilty parties 
or the legislatures will continue to use 
shot guns on the whole class. 

“All clubs should make regulations en- 
forceable against their members who abuse 
the rights of the road, thus demonstrating 
that as a class the automobilists are law- 
abiding and opposed to those who are 
otherwise. We might go a step further 
and insist that the moral law of courtesy 
be more binding than statutory laws. I 
glory in the nerve of a prominent New 
York club which recently suspended the 
most prominent member for scorching. 


“Automobilists are practically on pro- 
bation. The automobile is an innovation 
and the operator is on trial to determine 
whether he will control his powerful un- 
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reasoning machine or whether he will b: 
led into unreasonableness by power an: 
strength. 

“Another thing, we should work fo: 
State legislation and endeavor to tak« 
away the power from city and villag« 
councils in this matter. The thousand and 
one kinds of ordinances are a source of 
great annoyance, since many of them are 
altogether unreasonable and the tourist 
cannot be expected to understand all local 
conditions. Good work can only be ac- 
complished by forming and maintaining 
clubs. In the recent New Jersey contro- 
versy Over 2,000 automobilists were asked 
to telegraph their senators and representa- 
tives, protesting against adverse legisla- 
tion. The result was that the telegraph 
operator in the senate chamber could 
not see over the top of the pile of tele- 
grams on the appointed day. 

“One senator said to me, ‘I don’t know 
how many there are of you fellows, but 
when I get 165 telegrams one day, and 235 
the next day, I am inclined to think your 
way for self-preservation.’ ” 

Mr. Dill introduced Mr. Scarritt, who, 
in the course of a humorous address, made 
some serious remarks anent the automo- 
bile and its future. 


MAYOR JOHNSON ON SPEED. 


Mayor Tom L. Johnson was received 
with hearty applause. He said that he did 
not know whether he was an enthusiast 
or not, but he expected that he was, for 
although he had tried every sport except 
football (the Mayor weighs 300 pounds), 
he had never experienced genuine sport 
until he took the old “Red Devil” on its 
trip through Ohio last fall. He claimed 
he could give the best of them pointers 
on tough experiences. On many oc- 
casions he “plowed through mud nineteen 
feet deep,” and on these occasions he 
spent his time figuring how he could equip 
his car with wings. 

The Mayor admitted that he had been 
one of the worst violators of the Cleve- 
land speed ordinance, but he claimed he 
had reformed. He said that the Council 
had settled on fifteen miles an hour as the 
speed limit because the automobilists 
themselves had asked for this limit, but 
for his part he believed that twenty miles 
an hour was none too fast, and he said 
that if scorching was stopped and the un- 
favorable sentiment were permitted to die 
out, he felt certain that the Council would 
agree to raise the limit; that is, if the 
automobilists desired it. He maintained 
that a speed of twenty miles an hour 
with careful driving is no more danger- 
ous than teaming at eight miles an hour, 
as he had demonstrated to his own satis- 
faction that an automobile could be 
stopped in its own length at the former 
speed, whereas a horse and wagon could 
not when going at eight miles an hour. 
He closed by asking the club to lend its 
assistance toward discouraging the scorch- 
er element. 
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New Pennsylvania Automobile Law. 


Special Correspondence. 


{ILADELPHIA, May 2.—Now that the 
m bill regulating the operation of 
tor vehicles in the State of Pennsyl 
ia has been signed by Governor Penny- 
ker and become a law, the local dealers 
pointing out that by a literal inter- 
tation of the last section (13) they can 
their demonstration cars at any speed 
hout violating the law. The clause 

they think unintentionally gives 


hem this unlimited right reads, “This 


shall not apply to . . . any of the 
or vehicles which any . . . vendor 


1utomobiles may have in stock for sale 
nd not for his private use or for hire.” 


hey overlook that this exception ap 
lies only to the vehicles and not to the 
perators. The significance of this will! 


; 
) 


‘ome apparent upon a careful reading 
the law, which is here given in full: 
AN ACT. 

Relating to automobiles or motor ve- 
hicles, providing for the registra- 
tion thereof, regulating the speed 
limit upon the public highways 
within this commonwealth, provid- 
ing for the licensing of the opera- 
tors thereof, and fixing the amount 
of the license, regulating the service 
of process and of proceedings in ac- 
tions of damages arising therefrom, 
and prescribing the penalties for the 
violation of the provisions of the 

same. 

Whereas, It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the rights of the people 
of this commonwealth that the pub- 
lic highways of the cities, boroughs, 
counties and townships of the com- 
monwealth should be as free as prac- 
ticable from the reckless use of dan- 
gerous motor vehicles, therefore 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met, and it is 
hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, that no vehicle commonly called 
an automobile, whether propelled by 
steam, gas or electricity, shall be op- 
erated or driven upon any public high- 
way in any city, borough, county or 
township in this commonwealth until 
the same has been registered by the 
ywner or owners thereof in the office 
of the prothonotary of one of the 
ounties of this commonwealth, as 
he reinatter provided. 

Sec. Every application for regis- 
tration * shall set forth in writing the 
name and residence of the owner or 
»wners, the name of the manufacturer 
nd the manufacturer’s number of the 
1\otor vehicle to be registered. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the 
prothonotary to enter every such ap- 

lication in a book to be kept for that 
urpose, and, if all the requirements 

f section 2 of this act have been com- 
lied with, to issue a certificate of 
registration to the applicant or appli- 
ants, for which registration the ap- 
licant or applicants shall pay to the 
rothonotary at the time of filing the 
pplication two dollars, which shall 
e the full cost of filing and entering 

ie same and issuing the registration 
ertificate, provided that in the cities 

nd counties in which the prothono- 
iries are paid by. salary two dollars 


shall be paid into the city or county 
treasury for the use of the county. 

Sec. 4. Every registration certifi- 
cate issued must contain the name of 
the owner or owners, the name of the 
manufacturer, the manufacturer’s num- 
ber, the date of registry, the name of 
the prothonotarv issuing it and the 
name and seal of the county in which 
the registry was made, with the num- 
ber of the book and the page in which 
it is entered. The registration of 
such motor vehicle shall not be valid 
until the certificate so issued is posted 
in a place in the motor vehicle so reg- 
istered where it can be readily ex- 
amined, and the registration number 
is posted in a conspicuous place upon 
the back of the said vehicle, and the 
registry shall be null and void if the 
motor vehicle is used or operated 
upon the public highways as aforesaid 
when either the certificate or number 
are removed therefrom. 

Sec. 5. No person or persons shall 
be allowed to use, operate or drive 
any motor vehicle as aforesaid upon 
any of the public highways of the cities, 
boroughs, counties or townships of 
this commonwealth at a speed greater 
than eight miles an hour within the 
corporate limits of any of the cities 
and boroughs, outside the corporate 
limits or any city or borough as 
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aforesaid the rate of speed shall not 
exceed one mile in three minutes. 
Provided, however, that upon sharp 
curves, sharp declines, upon the im- 
mediate approach of any person or 
team and at the intersection of any 
cross road the speed shall not ex- 
ceed one mile in six minutes. And 
provided further, that nothing in this 
section shall permit any person or 
persons to drive an automobile at a 
greater speed than is reasonable re- 
garding traffic, danger or injury to 
property at any time or at any place. 
Sec. 6. No person shall be allowed 
to use or operate any such motor 
vehicle upon any of the public high- 
ways aforesaid until the owner 
thereof shall have procured a license 
from the treasurer of one of the cities 
or counties of this commonwealth. 
Sec. 7. No license issued as afore- 
said shall be valid for a longer period 
than one year. They may be issued 
on the first day of January or at any 
time thereafter, but shall expire on 
the thirty-first day of December next 
ensuing. The annual license fee shall 
be three dollars and shall be paid to 
the city or county treasurer for the 
benefit of such city or county. The 
treasurer of the city or county in 
which the treasurers are paid by fees 
shall be entitled to receive a commis- 
sion of five percentum upon all such 
license fees paid into his hands, which 
shall be in full compensation for his 
services in issuing the license, pro- 





SIR JOHN J. THORNYCROFT COACHING HIS GRANDDAUGHTER. 


The Thornycroft firm, of England, here- 
tofore noted in automobile work solely as 
producers of heavy steam trucks, now also 
makes gasoline motor vehicles and has 
turned out 10 and 20 horse powéf cars 
with two and four-cylinder motors re- 
spectively, and of the normal tonféau tour- 
ing car type. The driving is by bevel gear 
shaft to differential on réa@r axle. The 


motor, the chassis and the body all show 
remarkably simple and clean-lined de- 
signs. 

In the accompanying reproduction of a 
photograph Sir John I. Thornycroft, the 
éminent engineer and head of the firm, is 
séén instructing his little granddaughter, 
Miss Diana Thornycroft, in the operation 
of a Panhard car. 
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vided that this amount of license shall 
not apply to any city or other munici- 
pality in which the authorities have 
imposed a license fee for the same 
purpose, and provided, further, that 
no person shall be required to pay a 
license fee in more than one city or 
municipality in any one year. 

Sec. 8. Every person using or oper- 
ating a motor vehicle upon the public 
highways as aforesaid shall have dis- 
played in a conspicuous place on the 
back of the motor vehicle in large 
numerals not less than three inches 
square the number under which it is 
registered. Every such automobile 
shall carry during the period from one 
hour after sunset to one hour before 
sunrise at least two lighted lamps 
showing white lights visible at least 
one hundred feet in the direction 
toward which such automobile is 
proceeding and shall also exhibit at 
least one red light visible in the re- 
verse direction. Every automobile 
shall also be provided with good and 
efficient brake or brakes and shall 
also be provided with a bell, horn or 
other signal device. He shall sound 
a gong or other alarm when ap- 
proaching a street crossing or road 
crossing and shall have no more right 
of way -or preference as to the use 
of such street or road than the driver 
of the vehicle about to be passed, but 
shall stop the motor vehicle when sig- 
naled to do so by the driver of any 
horse or other animal until the animal 
or animals have passed. 

Sec. 9. Every person so _ licensed 
shall carry with him when using or 
operating such motor vehicle upon 
the public highways as aforesaid his 
license, and when so required by any 
constable. or police officer of the 
commonwealth, shall produce the 


. same and the certificate of registra- 


tion for inspection. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of the 
constables and police officers of the 
cities, boroughs and townships of this 
commonwealth to arrest upon view 
and without a warrant, any person or 
persons violating any of the pro- 
visions of this act. Provided, that 
in the event of an arrest for a viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this 
act, if the defendant is unable to give 
sufficient bail for a hearing or for his 
appearance to answer at court, the 
magistrate before whom he is first 
taken shall, in lieu of such bail, hold 
in custody the motor vehicle found in 
possession of the defendant, and the 
court, after the trial of the de- 
fendant, if no sufficient bail according 
to law has been given in the mean- 
time, shall make such order as to the 
disposition of such motor vehicle as 
may seem to it just and proper. 

Sec. 11. All civil actions for dam- 
ages arising from the use and opera- 
tion of any motor vehicle as aforesaid 
shall be brought in the city or county 
in which the alleged damages were 
sustained, and service of process shall 
be made by the Sheriff in person or by 
deputy in any part of this common- 
wealth in like manner as process may 
now be served in the proper county. 

Sec. 12. Any owner, lessee, bailor, 
bailee, operator or user of any motor 
vehicle as aforesaid violating any of 
the provisions of this act shall, in ad- 
dition to his, her or their civil liability, 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall for 

each and every offence be sentenced 
ts pay a fine of not exceeding one 
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hundred dollars or to undergo im- 
prisonment in the county jail for a 
period not exceeding thirty days. 

Sec. 13. This act shall not apply to 
any race course or private road nor 
to any passenger railways or steam 
railroads confined to tracks, nor to 
steam or other street rollers nor to 
any of the motor vehicles which any 
manufacturer or vender of automo- 
biles may have in stock for sale and 
not for his tate use or for hire. 


NEW CONECTICUT BILLS AND THEIR 
PRESENT STATUS. 


Special Correspondence. 

New Haven, May 4.—Connecticut’s 
new automobile laws are satisfactory, on 
the whole, to conservative automobilists. 
They are a most decided improvement 
over the megsures that were proposed at 
the opening of the present session of the 
Legislature. 

Following are the texts, as amended, of 
the two principal bills governing automo- 
bile riding in this State, as passed by the 
General Assembly, and which practicaily 
await the Governor’s signature to become 
laws. 

The first relates to the speed of automo- 
biles. It has still to pass the House, but 
it will undoubtedly do so in its present 
form, as amended in the Senate: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in General As- 
sembly convened: 

Section 2089 of the general statutes 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 
No motor vehicle shall be run on any 
highway or public place at a rate of 
speed dangerous to life and property; 
nor on any highway or public place 
outside the limits of a city or bor- 
ough at a rate of speed to exceed fif- 
teen miles an hour; nor on any high- 
way or public place within the limits 
of any city or borough at a rate of 
speed to exceed twelve miles an hour. 

Upon approaching a crossing of in- 
tersecting streets or roads, the per- 
son having charge of the power of 
such vehicle shall have such vehicle 
under control, and shall reduce the 
speed of such vehicle until said cross- 
ing of such street or road shall have 
been passed. Upon meeting or pass- 
ing any vehicle drawn by a horse, the 
person having charge of the power 
of such motor vehicle shall reduce its 
speed, and if the horse drawing said 
vehicle appears to be frightened, the 
person in charge of said motor vehicle 
shall cause said motor vehicle to come 
to a stop. Wherever the term “motor 
vehicle” is used in this section, it shall 
include all vehicles propelled by any 
power other than muscular, excepting 
the cars of electric and steam railways 
and other motor vehicles running only 
upon rails or tracks. No city, town or 
borough shall have any power to 
make any ordinance, by-law or reso- 
lution respecting the speed of motor 
vehicles, and no ordinance, by-law, or 
resolution heretofore or hereaiter 
made by any city, town, or borough in 
respect to motor vehicles shall have 
any force or effect, but nothing herein 
shall interfere with cities, towns and 
boroughs from authorizing municipal 
ordinances regarding the use of motor 
vehicles in public parks. 
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The Mayor of any city, the select 
men of any town, or the warden o 
any borough, may, upon any specia 
occasion, or whenever in their judg 
ment it may be deemed advisable 
grant permits to any person or per- 
sons or to the public to run such 
motor vehicles during: a specified time 
or until such permit is revoked, upon 
specified portions of the public ways 
or highways of such city, town, or bor- 
ough at any rate of speed, and may 
annex such other reasonable condi- 
tions to such permits as they may 
deem proper. Any person violating 
any of the provisions of this section 
shall be fined not more than two hun- 
dred dollars, or imprisoned not more 
than thirty days, or both. 


THE REGISTRATION BILL. 
The second measure has passed both 


Houses. It concerns the registration and 
numbering “of automobiles and moto: 
vehicles.” It says: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 

Section 1. No automobile or motor 
vehicle shall be used or operated upon 
the public highways of this State after 
July 1, 1903, unless the owner thereof 
has complied with the requirements of 
sections two, four and five of this act. 

Sec. 2. The owner of every automo- 
bile or motor vehicle shall file in the 
office of the Secretary of State a state- 
ment of his name and address, to- 
gether with a brief description of 
every such vehicle owned by him, on a 
blank furnished by the said secretary, 
and shall obtain from said secretary 
a number certificate for each of such 
vehicles, which certificate shall state 
the name of the owner of such vehicle 
and that he has registered in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of State shall 
keep a record of all such statements 
and of all certificates issued by him. 
which record shall be open to the in- 
spection of any interested party at all 
reasonable times. 

Sec. 4. Every such automobile or 
motor vehicle shall have the initial let- 
ter of this State and the number of 
the certificate issued for such vehicle 
displayed upon the back thereof in 
a conspicuous place and manner, the 
letter and figures of such name and 
number respectively to be at least 
three inches high. 

Sec. 5- A fee of one dollar shall be 
paid to the Secretary of State for each 
certificate issued by him in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 
two of this act. 

Sec. 6. No license, permit, or regis-‘ 
tration shall be required of the owner 
or operator of any automobile or 
motor vehicle as a condition of oper- 
ating such vehicle, except in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, 
nor shall any such vehicle be required 
to be marked in any way except in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
act. But nothing in this section con- 
tained shall apply to such automobiles 
or motor vehicles as are offered to 
the general public for hire. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of sections 
one, two, four and five of this act 
shall not apply to such automobiles or 
motor vehicles as are owned by manu- 
facturers of or dealers in such ve- 
hicles and are not employed in the 
private business or for, the private use 
of such manufacturers or dealers. 
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Sec. 8. The provisions of this act 
shall not apply to automobiles or 
motor vehicles or to the owners 
thereof, provided that such owners 
shall have complied with the law of 
iny other State or territory of the 
United States which shall have in ef- 
fect a law similar in all resnects to 
sections one, two, three, four, six, 
seven and eight of this act, except that 
in such event such owners shall dis- 
play the initial letter of such State or 
territory in place of the initial letter 
of this State. 

Sec. 9. The penalty for violating 
any of the provisions of this act shall 
not be less than five nor more than 
twenty-five dollars. 

Sec. 10. This act shall take effect 
from its passage. 

FERRY AND TOLL ROAD CHARGES, 
rhis act, relating to fares and tolls for 

power vehicles, has also been passed: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 

For power vehicles, except motor 
cycles, the fares and tolls of the sev- 
eral ferries and toll-bridges shall be 
as follows, For power vehicles with 
not more than one seat, fifty per cent. 
more than the fares and tolls for a 
jour-wheeled carriage and one horse; 
for power vehicles with more than one 
seat, fifty per cent. more than for a 
four-wheeled carriage and two horses, 
and for each additional person accom- 
panying such power vehicles the same 
fare shall be charged as for additional 
passengers in carriages. 

Concerning other regulations govern- 
ing automobiling in this State, horns and 
gongs are not required here by law, but 
they are always used; lamps are required 
on all rubber tired vehicles from an hour 
after sunset to an hour before sunrise, 
and if the lamp? go out the operator may 
proceed at a rate of six miles an hour, 
giving audible signals at every 500 feet. 


OBJECTIONABLE ILLINOIS BILL PASSES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Illinois motorists must have been asleep 
to have permitted the passage of the Lyon 
automobile bill by the House of Represen- 
tatives week before last. This bill, known 
as House bill No. 133, was introduced by 
Representative Lyon, of Lake County, on 
February 3, and, although attention was 
then called to the fact that section 4 places 
on the motorist the burden of proof of in- 
nocence in case of accident in any action 
brought to recover damages instead of re- 
quiring the plaintiff to prove the driver 
negligent in running his machine ata rate 
in excess of the maximum speed of twelve 
miles an hour fixed by section 1 of the 
same bill, no attempt has been made ap- 
parently to have the act amended. 

The proposed new law, which now goes 
to the Senate for action, is in full as fol- 
lows: 

A BILL 


For an act to regulate the speed of 
automobiles and other horseless 
conveyances upon the public streets, 
roads and highways of the State of 
Illinois. 
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Section 1. Be it enacted by the People 
of the State of Illinois represented in the 
General Assembly: That it shall be un- 
lawful for any person or persons to 
drive, run, conduct, or propel any 
automobile or other conveyance oi a 
similar type or kind used for the pur- 
pose of transporting or conveying 
passengers or freight or any other 
purpose, whether said automobile or 
conveyance or such other vehicle is 
propelled by steam, gasoline or elec 
tricity or any other mechanical power 
at a rate of speed in excess of 12 
miles per hour upon any public street, 
road or highway in the State of Illi- 
nois, provided that nothing in this 
section contained shall prohibit or pre 
vent the running of such automobiles, 
or vehicles, at a greater rate of speed 
than 12 miles per hour, upon such 
streets within incorporated cities or 
villages as may be set apart for use of 
such automobiles and other convey- 
ances, and upon which said cities or 
villages may, by ordinance, permit a 
greater rate of speed than herein 
specified. 

Sec. 2. Whenever it shall appear 
that any horse driven or ridden by 
any person, upon any of said streets, 
roads or highways is about to become 
frightened by the approach of any 
such automobile or vehicle, it shall 
be the duty of the person driving or 
conducting such automobile or ve 
hicles to cause the same to come to a 
full stop until such horse or horses 
have passed. 

Sec. 3. Any person or persons vio- 
lating the provision of the foregoing 
sections one (1) or two (2) shall, upon 
conviction, be sentenced to pay a fine 
of not less than twenty-five ($25) dol- 
lars, nor. more than two hundred 
($200) dollars, and may be confined 
in the county jail not to exceed 
three (3) months, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. In any action brought to 
recover any damages either to person 
or property caused by running such 
automobiles or vehicles at a greater 
speed than designated in section one 
(1) the plaintiff or plaintiffs shall be 
deemed to have made out a prima 
facie case by showing the fact of 
such injury and that such person or 
persons driving such automobiles or 
vehicles was at the time of the injury 
running the same at a speed in excess 
of that mentioned in section one (1). 

Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts 
in conflict herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 


CHICAGO CLUB’S ACTION MAY AFFECT 
NUMBERING REGULATIONS. 


Special Correspondence. 

Cuicaco, May 2.—The numbering situ- 
ation in Chicago has been further com- 
plicated by the action of the West. Park 
Commissioners in passing an ordinance 
compelling all motor cars to carry signs 
bearing the license numbers of the driv- 
ers in “large” figures. This is understood 
to mean any figures easily seen. 

If the City Council and Lincoln Park 
Commissioners take a hand in the matter, 
as it is expected they will, owners of auto- 
mobiles here are liable to be compelled to 
have figures five inches high on their cars 
when riding on the southern boulevards, 
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“large” figures on the western boulevards, 
and figures of any size on the north side 
boulevards and on streets that are under 
the jurisdiction of the City Council. 

Some hope is cherished by members of 
the Chicago Automobile Club that a com- 
mittee appointed by the club’s executive 
committee to confer with the South Park 
Commissioners may be able to induce that 
body to lessen its requirements to figures 
3 1-2 inches high. Especially high is this 
hope since the action of the executive 
committee in suspending from the club 
for thirty days A. C. Banker, of whom 
Superintendent Foster, of the South Park 
system, complained that he would not stop 
his automobile at the signal of a police- 
man, when exceeding the speed limit. 

Mr. Banker’s rejoinder that no driver 
should stop his car to be arrested when 
accompanied by women passengers, did 
not satisfy the committee, which asked 
Mr. Banker to ‘appear before it and an- 
swer Mr. Foster's charge. Mr. Banker 
did not do so, so the committee sus- 
pended him, and, to the surprise of the 
club members, requested the city engineer 
to revoke Mr. Banker’s license for the 
term of his suspension. 

This action has caused much comment. 
Mr. Banker has announced that he will ap- 
peal to the entire club at its next meeting, 


.May 7. The executive ‘committee’s ac- 


tion, it*is said, was taken to show that 
those who exceed the speed limit have not 
the sympathy of the majority. It is hoped 
that the South Park Commissioners may 
be induced to believe this and lessen their 
requirements in the way of signs. The 
club executive committee is composed of 
Charles Gray, Frank X. Mudd, F. C. 
Donald, F. C. Greene, Robert Tarrant, 
Jr.. and S. A. Miles. 


BUFFALO MOTORISTS TO BE HEARD 
BEFORE THE GOVERNOR. 


Special Correspondence. 

BurFraLo, May 2.—A large and repre- 
sentative meeting of Buffalo automobilists 
was held in the Real Estate Exchange last 
Tuesday afternoon for the purpose of tak- 
ing concerted action against the Bailey 
bill. Among those present were H. A. 
Meldrum, Herbert P. Bissell, George © 
Metcalfe, Charles F. Clifton, Dr. H. I 
Brownell, W. H. Gardiner, W, C. Jaynes, 
Andrew West, Bert L. Jones, Dr. T. J. 
Martin, R. H. Coatsworth, John M. Sat- 
terfield and E. L. Brady. Senator Hill 
was also present at the meeting to explain 
the bill, of which no certified copy has yet 
been received in this city. He gave sev- 
eral suggestions as to the best means of 
preventing the Governor signing the bill. 

As a result of the meeting a committee 
of not less than five men will be sent to 
Albany to appear before Governor Odell 
on May 6, the date set for a hearing on 
the bill. The committe will represent not 
only the Automobile Club of Buffalo, but 
the motor vehicle owners in general of 
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Western New York. It will protest earn- 
estly against what are considered the un 
just and unconstitutional restrictions and 
provisions of the measure. Objections to 
the bill will not be raised in the name of 
the club alone, nor will the manufacturers 
or dealers appear, but the opposition will 
be made as the expression of all Buffalo 
interested in automobiling—the protest of 
taxpayers and automobile owners. 

In the opinion of Charles Clifton and 
others, Buffalo is the place of all locali- 
ties in the State whence objection to the 
speed restrictions of the law should come, 
and whence they can be made with pro 
priety. He said: 

“We can go before the Government 
with a clean record. The automobilists of 
this vicinity have been moderate in speed 
and have operated their machines with 
care. We have no record of serious ac- 
cidents and cannot be accused of having 
disregarded the rights or safety of other 
users of the highways.” 

All those who attended the meeting 
seemed ready to begin aggressive action 
for the defeat of the pending measure. 
Charles Clifton was placed in the chair, 
and John M. Satterfield was appointed 
secretary. Senator Hill was the first to 
address the assembly. He said in sub- 
stance that the Bailey bill had been framed 
to remedy some of the evils suffered from 
reckless automobile operators in certain 
parts of the State; that it sought to place 
a restraint upon some practices common 
to those using the machines, but that it 
placed a restraint where restraint was un 
desirable, affected cities detrimentally as 
well as automobilists, and should not be 
come a law. He was of the opinion that 
the Governor would give a fair and im 
partial hearing and act according to the 
demands of justice. Herbert P. Bissell, 
H. A. Meldrum, George S. Metcalfe and 
others spoke on different phases of the 
subject, bringing out the fact that accord 
ing to the provisions of the bill there 
would be portions of the State, notably 
Long Island and Westchester county, 
where it would be impossible to travel’ at 
a speed greater than four miles an hour 

The technical objections, which were 
formulated as the sense of the meeting. 
were that the bill imposed unjust and 
needless restraints; that it practically took 
away the right to travel and that it 
deprived localities of the right to govern 
travel in their territory. 

It was claimed that the provisions re 
quiring a speed of four miles an hour in 
places where the “traveled portion” of the 
road did not exceed a width of twenty 
feet would make that speed practically 
universal, as the traveled portion of but 
few roads reaches that width. The re- 
strictions placed on speed in the neighbor- 
hood of churches, schoolhouses and post 
Offices were also considered obnoxious, 
while the one allowing any farmer or cat 
tle driver to absolutely stop, on pain of 
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fine, an automobile, is considered a rank 
and galling absurdity. 

The committee will be appointed within 
a few days and will go to Albany prepared 
to make a vigorous fight for the rights of 
automobile owners. It was suggested at 
the meeting that the committee be com- 
posed of Senator Hill, E. H. Butler, W. 
H. Hotchkiss, Norman E. Mack and Will- 
iam J. Connors. After some-discussiom in 
which it was suggested that the expenses 
of the trip to Albany should with justice 
be defrayed by the automobile manufac- 
turers, it was decided to allow the Buffalo 
Automobile Club to bear the burden. It 
is understood that a meeting of that or- 
ganization will soon be held at which 
action in the matter will be taken. 


Time Table Distribution by 
Automobile. 


“By the way, have you seen the auto- 
mobile Pullman car on the streets?” is the 
latest query on the lips of the New 
Yorker. 

“No,” replied a young lady to her fair 
girl friend who asked the question the 
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pany contributes vastly to the conven 
ence of the traveler, who rarely gives 
thought to the subject. When he want 
to make a business trip by rail he step 
into the nearest railroad ticket office o 
hotel corridor confident that he will ther 
find a stand or wall cabinet containing the 
latest time tables of all the leading rail 
roads and steamship lines of the country 
from which he can quickly select and tak« 
the one he wants. Who keeps thes: 
stands filled and how the work is con 
ducted he does not stop to consider. 

But when for the first time he sees the 
big electric car, shown in the accompany 
ing engraving, standing in front of the 
ticket office, and glances into the open 
door at the rear, as most persons do, his 
sense of observation is likely to receive 
a jolt that starts his thoughts in a new 
channel. 

On both sides of the vehicle are wooden 
compartments or “pockets” closely re- 
sembling the pigeon holes of a railway 
mail car used for sorting letters. These 
pockets are filled with railroad and steam- 
ship folders and it does not require an 
over-active mind to see the relation of 
this novel vehicle to the time table racks 

















ELECTRIC WAGON WITH PULLMAN BODY USED FOR DISTRIBUTING TIME 
TABLES IN NEW YORK, 


other day as they were riding to work on 
a Brooklyn car. 

“Gee, you ought to see it!” ejaculated 
the fair friend with slangy enthusiasm. 
And _ behind them chuckled the manager 
of the company which owns and operates 
one of the most novel and handsome 
commercial motor vehicles ever put into 
commission. He was J. E. Wyman, of the 
New York Railway and Steamship Time 
Table Co., which conducts one of those 
interesting special service businesses of 
which the public knows and hears very 
little, although the work done by the com- 


in the offices. Two men in the car are 
seen busily engaged in selecting an as- 
sortment of the folders, carrying them 
into the ticket office, and placing them in 
the standing racks. 

Speaking of the adaptation of the motor 
vehicle to this special line of work, and of 
the business itself, Manager Wyman 
stated that the makers were given carte 
blanche to build the handsomest represen- 
tation of a Pullman vestibuled railroad 
car, the novel form of body being adopted 
because of its peculiar appropriateness to 
the work in which the vehicle was to be 
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sed. There are 164 pockets in the sides, 
ach measuring 4 1-2 by 18 inches, and To 

iches deep. When filled these will hold 
bout 2 1-2 tons of folders, and usually 

n average of two tons is carried each 
ay, with additional bundles on the floor. 

[The steps depending from the four cor- 
ers of the platform, the polished brass 
hand rails and the lanterns are superficial, 
ind were put on merely to heighten the 
resemblance to a railroad car. The plat- 
form is of steel beams strongly braced, to 
withstand bumps against heavy trucks in 
the crowded streets of the downtown dis- 
trict, and the battery box under the center 
occupies the position of and looks like the 
ice-box of a railroad dining car. 

The wagon serves all of the railroad 
offices, depots and hotels on Manhattan 
Island, in Brooklyn and in Jersey City, 
Hoboken and Weehawken, making these 
long trips every other day, and making 
stops every day at the more important 
places in the business sections of New 
York. The Harlem, Brooklyn and Jersey 
trips cover routes about twenty miles long, 
with many stops. While horses can make 
the same trips in a day, it is excessive 
work for them and will practically use up 
a team in three years. As the electric 
wagon has been in service only two weeks, 
no comparitive figures upon cost of opera- 
tion are yet available. 

The first principle in a business of this 
sort is system and attention to details. 
To facilitate the selection and placing of 
the many different folders, the pockets in 
the wagon have the front covers of the 
folders attached at the back where they 
can be seen easily when the spaces are 
empty, and the standing racks in the of- 
fices are labeled similarly, the different 
compartments being arranged alphabeti- 
cally. When the wagon stops at an of- 
fice the attendant enters, notes the pockets 
in the rack that are empty or nearly so, 
and then from the pockets in the wagon 
selects an assortment of the folders that 
are needed. The broad door and step at 
the rear of the vehicle aid greatly in the 
dispatch with which this is done, and as 
the wagon has an operator in addition to 
the attendant, no time is lost in getting 
under way. The sorter, too, is able to 
‘ontinue his work at the pockets en route. 

The magnitude of the business is sur- 
prising. More than 5,000,000 folders were 
distributed in the metropolitan district 
last year, averaging I 1-2 tons a day. The 
New York company has branches in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore and several 
ther eastern cities, and also conducts 
similar business in the European cities, 
vhile its methods have been copied in 
most of the larger cities in the United 
States. The business has been established 
nearly twenty years. The neat racks are 
‘urnished and kept filled by the one con- 
ern without trouble to the roads and 
vithin twenty-four hours after a change in 
rain schedules the new tables are avail- 
ble to the traveling public. 
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Explosion Motor Queries. 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

Sir:—As a reader and subscriber I take 
the liberty to ask the following: 

1. What horse power will a four-cylin- 
der four-cycle type gasoline engine of the 
following dimensions develop? Each 
cylinder is 2 5-8 inch diameter, with a 
2 5-8-inch stroke. Speed, from 300 to 
1,600 revolutions per minute; normal 
speed 1,000 revolutions. The flywheel is 
12 inches diameter and weighs about. 40 
pounds. 

2. Is the above-named flywheel the 











IMPROVISED AUTOMATIC AIR PUMP. 


right diameter and weight for the above 
named engine? 

3. Will any good float-feed carbureter 
run the engine all right? 


Camden, N. J. R. W. D. 


1. If the engine is water-cooled and 
properly proportioned, it should develop 
about 4 horse power at 1,000 revolutions 
per minute. Whether its power wiil in- 
crease proportionately at higher speeds 
will depend on its design, and particularly 
on the valve sizes and lifts. 

2. The flywheel is larger than necessary, 
if the engine is for vehicle propulsion. 
Ten inches diameter and 25 pounds weight 
ought to be enough if the compression is 
not excessive. The clearance space should 
not be less than 35 per cent. of the piston 
displacement. 
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3. The carbureter should not be too 
large for the cylinders. A fairly large 
bicycle motor vaporizer should be about 
right.—Ed. 


Novel Automatic Air Pump. 


Editor Tue AUTOMOBILE: 

Sir:—The recent description in THE 
AUTOMOBILE of pneumatic buffers on the 
Panhard machine calls to mind experi- 
ments I tried in this line some time ago. 
I send you herewith for inspection an air 
pump working on this principle, that I 
used three years ago on one of the very 
first machines made by the Mobile Co. I 
found the labor in pumping up the gasoline 
tank very exhausting. I looked all over 
the machine to find a place to attach the 
air pump, but gave it up. I noticed that 
there was considerable vertical movement 
of the rear axle, even on quite smooth 
roads, and I built a pump to utilize this 
motion. The cylinder was bolted under 
the upper spring clip and the piston driver 
under the lower clip. As the piston of an 
air pump must come clear to the head 
every stroke, I arranged a coil spring to 
take the thrust of the pump, but yield 
after the piston had struck the head. This 
worked very well and kept the gasoline 
tank at 80 pounds pressure, but the grit 
of the road got into the open cylinder and 
caused rapid wear. I have not patented 
the device, but, so far as I know, it is 
original with me. S. W. RusHMore. 


Jersey City 


Amateur Repairing. 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

Sir:—There is no doubt that dealers and 
repairmen have something to learn in re- 
pairing or looking over automobiles and 
occasionally a machine comes in to my 
place that does not make me wonder that 
owners sometimes complain on that score. 
We have our compensations, however, in 
sometimes running. across an attempt at 
fixing, made by the owner himself. Here 
is an experience that proves it. 

I sold a vehicle to a man who likes to 
do his own tinkering, and he recently 
took apart his water connections for some 
reason or other. He also put them back 
again. Everything seemed to be all right 
for a few days, but in about a week he 
took a long ride and got almost home, 
when his: motor stopped, with the piston 
stuck tight. Of course the fault was with 
the motor and the maker and myself came 
in for a few thoughts strongly expressed. 

All in the world that was the matter 
was that in connecting the outlet pipe the 
gasket washer became pinched and only 
a thin stream was flowing through. His 
rides for the first few days had been short 
trips from his home to his office and back 
and the motor did not run long enough to 
get overheated. That long ride did the 
business and gave me a job that taught 
him a lesson. A DEALER. 

Boston. 
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NEW VEHICLES| 








Iroquois Convertible Tonneau Car. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the new Iroquois gasoline car made by 
the J. S. Leggett Mig. Co., of Syracuse 
he tonneau portion is so made that when 
it is removed the front seat has a long, 
graceful rearward curve and the rear 
body portion is low, thus avoiding the ap- 
pearance of excessive length in a car with 
but one seat. The motor is a four-cylin 
der engine of 10 horse power, water 
cooled. The maximum speed of the car is 
twenty miles. The gasoline tank holds 
seven gallons, sufficient for a run of 100 
miles. Ignition is by dynamo and ac- 
cumulator, the latter charged from the 
former. The car has a wheel-base of 78 
inches, and is upholstered in dark green. 


The Overland Runabout. 

The Overland runabout is a 650-pound 
car (with tanks filled) driven by a 5 horse 
power vertical, water-cooled motor under 
a bonnet, and having a reinforced wood 
frame mounted on a reachless running 
gear fitted with artillery wood wheels, 
equipped with 2 1-2-inch Goodrich clincher 
tires, 

The transmission system is a series of 
cut steel spur gears running in oil and af 
fording two speeds forward and a re- 
verse, with no gears running when driving 
on the high speed. The finish is dark au- 
tomobile red, striped with black and gold 
lines and upholstered in dark green leather 
with spring back and cushion seats. The 
body is low, easy to enter and leave, and 
there is space under the seat for luggage. 





IROQUOIS 10 H.-P. CAR AS A RUNABOUT. 


The speed is from one to twenty miles, 
with power to mount all ordinary grades, 
and the gasoline capacity is sufficient for 
a continuous run of seventy-five miles. The 
car is fitted with a brake on the transmis- 
sion for ordinary use and another on the 
differential for emergency. The body is 
semi-elliptic 
springs. The transmission gear and brakes 


supported on four long 


are controlled by foot levers, and the 
throttle and spark by small levers at the 
side of the seat. 

Ignition is by jump spark from primary 
batteries, two of which are carried, a two- 
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way switch plug being used to connect up 
either set. The switch plug can be removed 
to prevent anyone starting the car. The 
radiating coils and tank are located in 
front of the motor. The change speed 
gearing is hung near the center of the car 
and the. power is transmitted to it by a 
roller chain from a sprocket on the motor 
shaft, and from the gears to the Brown- 
Lipe differential by another roller chain 
Radius rods keep the rear axle in place 
and provide means for taking up wear in 





OVERLAND VERTICAL MOTOR RUNABOUT. 


the chains. The rear axle is tubular steel, 
2 5-16 inches in diameter, with a 1-inch 
live axle running on roller bearings. The 
front axle is 1 1-2 inches in diameter, and 
the front wheels are ball bearing. The 
Overland is made by the Standard Wheel 
Co., of Terre Haute, Ind. 


Toledo Steam and Gasoline Cars. 


The 1903 Toledo steam car is notabie by 
reason of the hood in front closely re- 
sembling that of the Panhard-Levassor 
gasoline tonneau cars and the large con- 
denser occupying the place of the radiator 
and hanging down below the body to the 
height of the axles. The condensing sys- 
tem economizes fuel and permits of longer 
runs without taking on water than in the 


previous models in which the steam was 
simply exhausted into the air. 

The condenser is made of horizontal 
and vertical webs, the horizontal webs 
being hollow and so arranged as to carry 
the steam back and forth from side to 
side until it reaches the bottom in the 
form of water, while the vertical webs aré 
very thin to hasten the radiation of the 
heat. The steam from the engine cyl- 
inders enters the condenser at the top un- 
der pressure, having first passed through 
a separator to remove the oil and dirt. 
From the base of the condenser the hot 
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water is taken by a vacuum pump throug 
a water filter and returned to the wat« 
tank, from which it is forced direct to th 
boiler by a feed water pump attached t 
the cross-head of the engine. 

The boiler in this new car is a modifie: 
form of water-tube boiler, being a com 
bination of the shell and flash type gen 
erators. 

The engine is double acting, and d« 
velops 7 I-2 horse power at a norma 
speed of 360 revolutions. The speed 
ratio between the engine and the wheels i 
21-2 to I. 

The car has a 76-inch wheel base and 
54-inch tread. The running gear is tubu 
lar and fitted with artillery wood wheels 
30 inches in diameter, equipped with 3-inch 
G & J detachable tires. The machine is 
ball bearing throughout, has a double 
acting brake on the differential, and is 
steered by side lever. Complete it weighs 
1,300 pounds. The fuel tanks hold nine 
gallons and the water tank fifteen, suffi 
cient respectively for runs of 75 and 200 
miles. The car is fitted with a dos-a-dos 
seat, and can carry four passengers. 

The new 12 horse power Toledo gaso 
-line car is a handsome machine, having 
an angular tapered hood faced with a fine 
brass screen in front of a. tank radiator 
carried inside the hood. The tank is per 
forated longtitudinally with a number of 
round tubes of about 11-2 inches diam 
eter, while a flange radiator is carried in 
front of the front axle. The body has a 
detachable tonneau portion, with full swell 
at the back and comfortably high backs 
to the seats. The tonneau part will seat 
three persons comfortably. 

The motor in this :ar is a twin-cylinder 
vertical engine placed under the bonnet 





IROQUOIS CAR WITH TONNEAU SEATS ATTACHED. 


With cylinders 41-2 by 51-4 it develops 
12 horse power at 900 revolutions. Trans- 
mission is through a sliding gear system 
giving three forward speeds and one re- 
verse, all operated by one lever, averag- 
ing six, fourteen and thirty miles an hour. 
Ignition is by jump spark from dry bat- 
teries. The motor is governed by a hand 
throttle on the intake. The cooling water 
is circulated by a chain-driven gear pump. 
Lubrication is by sight-feed oiler and 
grease cups, with splash system in the 
crank case. Steering is by hand wheel. 
The car has a wheel base of 76 inches 
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and a tread of 54 inches. The artillery 
wheels are 30 inches, fitted with 3 1-2-inch 
G & J detachables. The capacity of the 
gasoline tank for ten gallons and the water 
tank for five and a half gallons gives the 
car a mileage of 125 miles on one filling 
of both. The machine is equipped with 
two brakes acting direct on the hubs of 
the rear wheels. 

Both the steam and gasoline machines 
described are manufactured by the Inter- 
national Motor Car Co., of Toledo, O. 


Buffalo Electric Tonneau Car. 


The car shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which presents it just ready 
for painting and trimming, is a new model 
that has been produced to meet the popu- 
lar demand for the French type of car by 
the Buffalo Electric Carriage Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. The front has two indi- 
vidual seats, and the tonneau portion seats 
four persons, six in all. The cars, which 
will be ready for delivery some time in 
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BUFFALO ELECTRIC TONNEAU FOR SIX PASSENGERS. 


it will be a matter of but a few years until 
they will be in extensive use throughout 
the country. 

Another consideration is the cost. While 
commercial houses do not hesitate at first 
cost when they can see future economies 





TOLEDO STEAM CAR WITH CONDENSER AND SEPARATOR, 


the summer, will have a speed up to 
twenty-five miles and au limit of seventy- 
five miles on one battery charge. They 
will be built to order only. 


VIEWS OF WESTERN BUILDERS ON 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLES. 


Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 2.—From inter- 
views with a number of large manufactur- 
ers of this city it is learned that the future 
of the commercial motor vehicle is very 
bright, according to their view. Not one 
interviewed felt that there is a particle of 
doubt as to the development of the light 
delivery wagon and the heavy truck to 
such a degree that both will eventually be 
adopted in the large cities for. general 
use. Some of them say that up to this 
time manufacturers have not succeeded in 
developing power enough, in the small 
space available, to operate a successful 
wagon of the heavier type, but they be- 
lieve that this will come in time and that 


in a new article of any kind, the manu- 
facturers believe that this must not be 
too high and they feel that it will be bet- 
ter to develop the wagons intended for 
commercial purposes to a high degree of 
efficiency before they are offered generally 


to the public. They do not believe that 
business houses will be willing to share 
the expenses of experimentation with the 
makers. That motor vehicles will be more 
convenient than the horse wagons and 
more economical when perfected there is 
no doubt, and merchants who have used 
them have only encouragement to offer. 

At the present time the May Company 
and the Scott Dry Goods Company, of this 
city, have a smal] number of light delivery 
wagons in use. They have found these 
vehicles a very attractive novelty and in 
many cases customers have asked that 
purchases be delivered in the automobiles. 
A piano house also uses one for delivery 
purposes, and the Baker Motor Vehicle 
Company has in use for itself a flat truck 
which has proven of great practical ser- 
vice, besides being a strong advertise- 
ment of their business. A hardware house 
in Columbus uses a wagon of large size 
for heavy delivery and for hauling goods 
from the depot. It has ceased to be a 
novelty with them and they now put it to 
downright hard service, in which it is 
proving quite successful. 


Broadly Speaking. 
Farmer—Say, what is this automobil- 
ists’ good roads movement? 
Chauffeur (cranking his machine)—Oh, 
about forty-five miles an hour. 





TOLEDO 12-HORSEPOWER CAR WITH VERTICAL MOTOR IN FRONT. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1903. 


LICENSE LAW IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pennsylvania is now congratulating her- 
self on having acquired an automobile law. 
Governor Pennypacker affixed his signa- 
ture to the Grim bill recently, and the 
deed was done. On the principle that the 
farther any effort for equitable automobile 
legislation is removed from the baneful 
influences centered in New York city and 
Long Island—influences favoring motor- 
ists being as fatal as those against them 
—the better are the chances for rational 
and acceptable results, the Grim law is a 
vastly superior piece of work compared 
with the Scovil law of New Jersey and the 
Bailey bill of New York. It 
strongly on registration of every automo- 


insists 
bile and its owner “in the office of the 
prothonotary of one of the counties of 
this Commonwealth (Pennsylvania).” <A 
prothonotary seems to be the county clerk. 
It sets a speed limit of eight miles an hour 
within the corporate limits of cities and 
boroughs, while permitting 20 miles an 
hour in the country, except “that upon 
sharp curves, sharp declines, upon the im- 
mediate approach of any person or team 
and at the intersection of any cross-road, 
the speed shall not exceed one mile in 
six minutes,” in other words, ten miles 
per hour. No rules involving fractional 
divisions of miles or quibbling provisions 
relating to the measured distance between 
houses encumber this speed section of the 
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Pennsylvania law, which seems as_ rea- 
sonable as could be expected so long as 
specific speed limits are looked upon 
as necessary. So as to obviate the rather 
commonly accepted idea that a twenty-mile 
limit confers a right upon motorists to 
go at any pace within that limit, no mat- 
ter what the circumstances may be, the 
speed section concludes: “And provided, 
further, that nothing in this section shall 
permit any person or persons to drive an 
automobile at a greater speed than is rea- 
sonable, regarding traffic, danger or in- 
jury to property at any time or at any 
place.” 

For the registration of a motor vehicle 
and the certificate attesting it, the law de- 
mands that a fee of $2 shall be paid to 
the prothonotary, who keeps it unless he 
works on a salary. The certificate shall 
be posted in an accessible place in the 
vehicle and its number shail also be posted 
in a conspicuous place on the back of the 
vehicle. Unless and until these provisions 
are complied with the registration be- 
comes null and void, and unfortunately 
section 8 of the law requires that the 
numerals on the back of the vehicle shall 
be “not less than three inches square,” 
a size which most motorists will find ob- 
jectionable and unnecessary, and, on the 
other hand, insufficient for identifying a 
vehicle passing at illegal speed. The reg- 
istration of the vehicle once attended to 
seems to hold good for all time or until 
the ownership of the vehicle is changed. 
But, in addition, the law requires that 
“no person shall be allowed to use or 
operate any such motor vehicle 
until the owner thereof shall have pro- 
cured a license from the treasurer of one 
of the cities or counties of this Com- 
monwealth.” And for this owner’s license 
which is to expire with each calendar year, 
no matter when issued, a fee of $3 is 
to be charged with a commission of five 
per cent. of the amount—15 cents—to the 
treasurer, so as to stimulate the watchful- 
ness of this official. Though this license 
system shall not apply in cities or muni- 
cipalities which impose a license fee of 
their own, motorists will, no doubt, make 
strong objections to the special taxation 
which it involves and may question the 
constitutionality of the measure. 

On the other hand, the system, while 
open to criticism in theory, has important 
advantages. It enlists the active interest 
of every community in the State in auto- 
mobilism: in-a financial sense, and this 
should mean greatly increased use of 
motor vehicles, according to the experi- 
ence of commercial men who understand 
the value of the advertising automobilism 
will receive by submitting to local avarice. 
The system, moreover, is clear-cut, and 
not subject to evasion; by facilitating the 
placing of responsibilities in cases of reck- 
less driving, it seems well adapted to fore- 
stall arbitrary and unreasonable legisla- 
tion of a more restrictive character. and 
for this reason it seems a suitable com- 
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promise measure for bridging over th: 
period of transition until public opinion 
will dispense with all medieval fettering of 
the automobile movement. 

Violations of the law’s provisions are 
pronounced misdemeanors in section 12, 
and are made punishable “for each and 
every offense” by “a fine of not exceed- 
ing one hundred dollars or to undergo 
imprisonment in the county jail for a 
period not exceeding thirty days.” Al- 
lowing a sentence of imprisonment to be 
imposed at the discretion of the judge, 
the State of Pennsylvania evidently does 
not find it necessary to resort to a pro- 
gressive system of fines or the revocation 
of licenses. 

Local dealers in Philadelphia find a 
special privilege for themselves in section 
13, the last one of the law, which provides 
that “this act shall not apply .. . to 
any of the motor vehicles which any manu- 
facturer or vender of automobiles may 
have in stock for sale and not for his 
private use or hire.” Literally inter- 
preted, they seem to believe this clause 
would permit them to run their demon- 
stration machines at any speed without 
violating the law. But in this they evi- 
dently overlook that the law does not 
“apply to motor vehicles” except in re- 
quiring their registration, but in all re- 
spects addresses itself to the owners and 
operators, defining their duties in regard 
to speed and other things, and not any 
imaginary duties of the lifeless vehicles 
which they conduct. 

- 2+. 
SYSTEM IN VEHICLE CONTROL. 

The point has lately been made that 
wheel steering, as applied to a gasoline 
vehicle of American type, may and often 
does find itself in antagonism to the other 
controlling devices, notably the clutch- 
releasing device, on that car. In most 
vehicles of strictly native growth the 
clutch is released by a lever, and if there 
is a separate clutch for each speed a sin- 
gle movement of the lever is sometimes 
made to engage and release all the 
clutches in succession. This means a long 
lever and a long swing, so that a maneuver 
only slightly awkward with nothing more 
than a tiller to engage the steering hand 
becomes decidedly inconvenient with a 
steering column and wheel to reach 
around. Even if, as seems the better ar- 
rangement, the high-speed position of the 
clutch lever is nearest the hand, we still 
have to face the difficulty of combining a 
quick turn with the quick stop sometimes 
required at the same instant, since a quick 
turn calls for the use of both hands on 
the wheel. In France, the home of the 
wheel steering gear, the pedal system of 
control is universally used with it, and 
the difference between a real system, in 
this matter of control, and a fortuitous 
conglomeration of lever and pedals, stuck 
on at random after everything else about 
the car has been finished, could not be 
better exemplified than by the contrast 
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between the awkwardness of some of the 
irrangements above alluded to and the 
beautiful simplicity and precision of oper- 
ition of a wheel-steered car with pedal 
ontrol. 

It is a little curious, but instructive 
withal, to note that the pedal system has 
been much more successfully adapted to 
some at least of the few wheel-steered 
steam cars which have lately made their 
appearance, than to some “American” 
gasoline vehicles. No one who has stud- 
ied the trade carefully can doubt that the 
steam pleasure vehicle, to whatever extent 
it survives in forms heavier than the run- 
about, will before long adopt the lines of 
the gasoline touring car, with the boiler 
or engine in front and with wheel steer- 
ing gear; but, as it takes much less effort 
to close a throttle than to release a 
clutch, it would not have been strange if 
the old plan of detached throttle and 
brake operation had been retained. Never- 
theless, it is gratifying to note that at 
least two makers control the throttle by 
a supplementary wheel just above or be- 
low the steering wheel and reached by the 
fingers whatever the position of the latter; 
and (this is the important point) that one 
maker arranges his throttle connection 
so that the steam is shut off at once by 
pressing a small pedal at the base of the 
steering column. It only remains that 
this pedal should be made to match the 
brake pedal, so that the motion of the left 
foot to close the throttle shall be similar 
to that of the right foot in braking, and 
then to connect the two so that pressing 
the brake pedal shall also close the 
throttle. When that is done (we believe 
it is not, in the vehicle referred to), then 
we shall see a control system perfectly 
worked out as that of the modern gaso- 
line car, and even simpler—there being no 
gears to shift—in operation. 

- oe 

The position taken by the National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers 
repudiating the authority of W. W. Niles 
to act for the association in the negotia- 
tions leading up to the Bailey anti-auto- 
mobile bill though holding the position as 
legal counsel for it is readily understood 
when it is stated that Mr. Niles is also a 
member of the law committee of the 
Automobile Club of America and acted 
solely in the latter capacity in the nego- 
tiations referred to. The members of the 
club’s committee on laws and ordinances 
are H. R. Winthrop, chairman; Judge 
James C. Church, W. W. Niles, Dave H. 
Morris, James B. Dill and Roland R. 
Conklin. 





“Jones has sold that old machine of his 
at last.” 

“How in the world?” 

“He got a chap interested in it before 
he showed it, and the next day he had him- 
self arrested and fined on a charge of 
speeding the machine at forty-five miles 
an hour.” 
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Bailey Anti-Automobile Bill. 


Automobile Club of America in Extraordinary Meeting De- 
nounces Bill, but will not Officially Oppose it—Na- 
tional and Local Trade Organizations Register 


Protests— Delegations will Meet Governor 
Odell May 6, in Albany 


Pursuant to a special call requested by 
fifteen members an extraordinary meeting 
of the Automobile Club of America was 
held last Saturday for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the Doughty-Bailey automobile 
bill, with a view to securing some action 
by the club at the hearing accorded the 
opponents of the bill by Governor Odell. 
The very fact that a meeting was called 
for this purpose, after the president of 
the club and its law committee had ac- 
cepted the bill, was evidence of dissatis- 
faction among the club members, and the 
intensity of this sentiment was further 
evidenced by a larger and more represen 
tative attendance than ever before filled 
the club rooms. Jetween 150 and 200 
owners of automobiles, most of them citi- 
zens of wealth and standing, had congre- 
gated to see if something’ could not be 
done to prevent the bill from becoming a 
law, the official sanction of it to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The problem be- 
fore the meeting was to attain this end 
and yet save the prestige and dignity of 
the club, as such, through formal acquies- 
cence in the action taken by its represen- 
tatives before the Legislature at Albany 
and in caucus with the Long Island High- 
way Protective Association, the instiga- 
tors of the bill. The governors of the 
club had indicated the course which ap- 
pealed to their judgment and their sense 
of club etiquette by first individually ex- 
coriating the bill as nefarious and intoler- 
able, and then collectively passing a reso- 
lution, at a previous special meeting of the 
governors, declaring the bill “the best ob- 
tainable under the existing circum- 
stances,” and “that every effort be made 
another year to eliminate those clauses 
which appear at present to be objection- 
able to the rapidly growing industry of 
automobilism.” 

Those in favor of more drastic meas- 
ures for signifying disapproval of the bill 
had apparently come to the meeting un- 
prepared for urging their views in a man- 
ner that would conserve the club tradi- 
tions and not antagonize too severely the 
social ties between the members and those 
officers and governors whose proceedings 
in the club’s behalf were disapproved. 

MEMBERS IN AWKWARD POSITION. 

Nevertheless the general result of the 
meeting was the sharpest possible censure 
of these proceedings, thinly veiled under 
a perfunctory vote of confidence and char- 
itably covered under a resolution express- 
ing a deplorable conflict between the de- 
sires of the members as motor car own- 


ers and citizens, on the one hand, and 
their sense of consideration for their offi- 
cers as club men on the other hand, a 
resolution, in other words, stating that the 
members considered themselves bound by 
the action already taken by the club, but 
exceedingly regretted that their hands 
were so tied, as otherwise they would 
have taken vigorous measures to antago- 
nize the bill and persuade Governor Odell 
to veto it. 

PRESIDENT SHATTUCK IN ATTENDANCE, 

The importance of the meeting had been 
recognized by President Shattuck. Though 
booked for passage to Europe on the 
Cedric, Wednesday, April 29, and in the 
face of an earlier declaration that he 
would not miss this date whether or no, 
as soon as the opposition waxed warm 
and he was publicly taunted with the 
charge of escaping under fire, he cancelled 
the engagement and stayed to preside 
over the meeting, though the governors 
had already made his cause their own. 
The change of attitude was seemingly 
caused by the number of representative 
names which appeared among the signa- 
tures to a circular letter requesting mem- 
bers of the club to be present at the meet- 
ing, by numerous articles in the New York 
daily press, by the sharp challenges of 
automobile clubs in other sections of the 
State, and by the unstinted disapproval 
voiced by organizations representing the 
automobile industry and trade. Those 
who signed the circular letter urging the 
importance of attending the meeting were 
as follows: Emerson Brooks, Frank G. 
Webb, William C. Whitney, J. A. King- 
man, J. W. Allison, Alexander Fischer, 
William P. Kennedy, A. L. Riker, George 
H. Day, George R. Bidwell, W. N. Beach, 
O. J. Woodard, C. A. Duerr, H. O. Berg, 
S. H. Valentine, C. H. Hamilton, Frank 
Eveland, Frederic M. Lande, George B 
Adams, A. H. Whiting, Percy Owen, H. 
P. Whitney, H. C. Cryder, August Bel- 
mont, F. A. La Roche, H. W. Leonard. 
S. H. Tyng, Jr.; William Rockefeller, C. 
J. Wridgway, R. M. Lloyd, J. H. Carpen- 
ter, F. C. Armstrong, S. T. Davis, Jr. 

OPEN MEETING DECIDED ON. 

In spite of the desire for an open, plen- 
ary meeting indicated through the public- 
ity given the whole controversy, the club 
authorities fought for secrecy to the last 
ditch by posting a notice to the effect 
that the meeting, being a special one, 
would be held behind closed doors and the 
representatives of the press excluded. The 
governors, however, convened especially 
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to consider this order and rescinded it. 

President Shattuck, after calling the 
meeting to order, briefly outlined what 
had been done by himself and the law 
committee to secure the passage of the 
bill, and was followed by H. R. Winthrop, 
the chairman of the law committee, who 
explained the same thing, but it was gen- 
erally known that another member of this 
committee, Judge James C. Church, had 
been the moving spirit in the work done 
and had assumed all responsibility for the 
wording of the bill and the policy repre- 
sented in the sanction accorded it by the 
club officials. So the interest of the meet- 
ing centered for a while in the explana- 
tion offered by this gentleman, until it 
was discovered to be essentially a repeti- 
tion of a printed defence of the com- 
mittee’s work previously distributed and 
also printed as an interview in one of the 
daily papers. The gist of it was as fol- 
lows: 

JUDGE CHURCH'S EXPLANATION. 

“The Long Island Highway Protective 
Association was determined to _ put 
through a drastic bill trampling on the 
rights of motorists, arbitrary, unreason- 
able and wholly unacceptable. They were 
our enemies, and it was our business to 
confound their plans and frustrate their 
knavish tricks. The previous year we had 
tried open opposition, stating frankly what 
we would consent to and what we did not 
want. We lost the battle, getting the ob- 
jectionable Cocks bill, in addition to the 
Penal Code. This year we concluded to 
set cunning against prejudice, so We con- 
ferred with the Protective Association, 
made them a concession here and an- 
other there, all the time smuggling in 
words and phrases which looked innocent 
to their unlegal perceptions, but which 
were in reality designed to render the bill 
contradictory, unconstitutional and un- 
enforceable before the legal acumen of a 
court. Where this was not practicable we 
did our best to make the provisions of the 
bill more reasonable, but in this respect 
we could not do much. Altogether we did 
the best we could to strike the camp of 
the enemy with confusion by subtle means, 
but naturally our tactics did not lend 
. themselves to publicity, as the open dis- 
cussion of our motives would have de- 
feated our ends.” 

The explanation of Judge Church—the 
gist, but not the wording and the details 
of which has been here epitomized—did 
not seem to impress the audience as con- 
sistent with the dignity of the club, com- 
posed mainly of citizens disposed to abide 
by the ordinary principles of law and 
order. 

A letter was then read from W. D. 
Guthrie, who was unable to be present. 
In this letter the most of the contentions 
of the law committee in regard to how the 
bill, if enacted, would be construed in 
court, were denied, and it was explained 
that the validity of the Penal Code con- 
currently with the proposed law would 
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make havoc of the subtle interpretations 
to which the law committee had pinned 
its faith. 

W. W. NILES IS HEARD. 

At this juncture W. W. Niles, who, 
besides being a member of the club’s law 
committee, is also counsel for the National 
Association of Automobile Manufacturers, 
but whose authority to bind the manu- 
facturers’ organization in the Bailey Bill 
negotiations has been denied by its 
president—was recognized by the chair, 
and struck the keynote of the situation by 
demanding that the action of the law 
committee and of President Shattuck, 
whether considered good or bad, be up- 
held by the meeting for the club's sake; a 
demand afterward supplemented by the in- 
formation that formal opposition to the 
enactment of the Bailey bill by the club 
would be much more likely to influence 
Governor Odell to give it his approval 
than otherwise. 

This special communication in regard 
to the Governor’s alleged bias, which was 
made toward the end of the meeting, was 
received with significant silence. 

WILLIAM C. WHITNEY IN DISCUSSION. 

The presence of William C. Whitney in 
the audience had been generally noticed, 
and as it was known that he had paid 
no attention to the club’s affairs for over 
one year, his participation in the discus- 
sion was expected. It turned out a strong 
arraignment of the Bailey bill and an ex- 
pression of complete disagreement with 
the views and methods of the law com- 
mittee. In practice, however, he agreed 
with the governors that the time was 
past for taking new action and that it 
was inadvisable to discredit the promises 
made by the club’s duly elected officers. 
His speech was an analysis of the bill, 
presenting the same objections to its 
various provisions which have been made 
in previous issues of this publication, re- 
futing the claims of the law committee 
that new advantages had been gained in 
comparison with the Cocks law and add- 
ing thereto what he considered the most 
serious objection of them all, namely, 
that the bill made every violation of any 
of the provisions, even the most trifling, 
a misdemeanor, so that any man might 
be stamped as a criminal under it if, for 
example, he neglected to light his lamps 
at the proper time, and would be subject 
to imprisonment for a third offence, how- 
ever inadvertently committed, the judge 
not even having the option of imposing a 
fine. “That is the viciousness of this 
law,” repeated Mr. Whitney, with great 
emphasis, three or four times, and de- 
clared that he for one would not dare to 
drive an automobile at all, if the law were 
enacted, as he could not run the risk of 
being put in the criminal class. And if 
the law was so particularly vicious on this 
point, it was the duty of the club to go 
on record as protesting against it, in so 
far as this could now be done without 
violating its pledges. 
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Aiter the close of the meeting the opin- 
ion was freely expressed that Mr. Whit- 
ney had put his finger on the very sorest 
spot in the proposed law, when pointing 
out that it made no distinction between 
wilful transgressions of the speed limits 
and mere trifling lapses of which anybody 
might be found guilty, branding all acts 
or omissions violating its provisions alike 
as acts of criminality. 

H. S. Chapin suggested that it might 
be wise for the club to take a test case, 
or two or three cases, to the Supreme 
Court, in order to arrive at an authori- 
tative understanding of the rights of 
motorists on the road so that any uncon- 
stitutional or arbitrary bills which might 
come up in the future could be properly 
resisted. But the meeting was not in- 
clined to discuss the value of this propo- 
sition at that particular time. Mr. Col- 
gate Hoyt, of Oyster Bay, who has been 
specially unfortunate in falling into traps 
on Nassau county roads, responded, 
however, by offering himself as a test 
case, and related with grim humor how 
he had been haled into court repeatedly 
and fined, when trying to pass a certain 
trap, invariably being charged with going 
a timed one-eighth of'a mile in 16 seconds, 
though trying to go at the very slowest 
gait. 

PERCY OWEN LEADS OPPOSITION. 


Percy Owen, the leader of the opposi- 
tion at the meeting, now introduced the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, The sentiment of the 
members of the Automobile Club of 
America is strongly opposed to the 
Bailey bill, now pending before Gov. 
Odell, and 

Whereas, The bill is a measure 
which is most prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the automobilists of the State 
of New York; 

Resolved, That a committee be 
elected at this meeting to represent 
the Automobile Club of America at 
the hearing to be given at Albany on 
May 6, 1903, and strenuously oppose 
the signing of the bill by Gov. Odell, 
and that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Gov. Odell. 

The strenuous portion of this resolu- 
tion was not destined to go through. Mr. 
Whitney moved to. amend by substituting 
another “Resolved” section, as follows: 

RESOLUTION AMENDMENT. 


Resolved, That in view of the action 
which the club has heretofore taken 
upon the subject, no appearance be 
had by the club before the Governor 
with regard to the bill. 

The amendment was carried, and the 
resolution was drafted with Mr. Owen’s 
two “Whereas” clauses and Mr. Whit- 
ney’s amendment tagged on. After this 
had been approved with no dissenting 
votes, a faint attempt was made to get the 
original resolution under vote also, but 
the chair, though willing to oblige, could 
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t see that there was anything to vote 
on after the amended resolution had been 
irried. The opportunity for an argu- 
ment on Mr. Whitney’s amendment had 
been lost by those wanting the club to 
make a formal protest before Governor 
Odell, but it was clearly the sense of the 
meeting that this outcome should not 
prevent any or all club members who felt 
so disposed from going to Albany in their 
individual capacity and lodging com- 
plaints and protests in the strongest terms 
which they could muster. 


NEW YORK TRADE LEAGUE SPEAKS 
ITS MIND. 

Among the organizations which decided 
to appear before Governor Odell May 6 
to protest against the Bailey bill the New 
York Automobile Trade Association has 
been most outspoken. On May 1 the 
association met at 1703 Broadway and 
adopted the following resolution by unani- 
mous vote: 

“At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the New York Auto- 
mobile Trade Association, which is 
composed of all the representative 
automobile dealers in New York city, 
which is the center of the automobile 
industry of the country, it was re- 
solved that: 

Whereas, The bill passed by the 
Legislature of the State of New York, 
recently in session, known as the 
Doughty-Bailey bill, was carefully 
considered, and 

“Whereas, It appears that the bill 
is opposed by the automobile clubs, 
dealers and users in general, and 

“Whereas, The automobile industry 
in New York city has already suffered 
serious losses by the mere possibility 
of the enactment of the said law, and 

“Whereas, The passage of the said 
bill was largely induced by the mis- 
taken belief that it was acceptable to 
the automobile interest of the State 
at large, as represented by certain 
committees, and 

“Whereas, No committee of any 
club or organization could fairly rep- 
resent the sentiment of automobilists 
in general; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is our unani- 
mous opinion that the bill in question 
is most harmful in its provisions, and 
would work untold injury to the 
automobile industry, thereby jeopar- 
dizing the employment of over 150,000 
men now engaged in said industry in 
this country; and 

“Resolved, That we appoint a com- 
mittee to appear before His Excel- 
lency, the Governor, on May 6, 1903, 
at the city of Albany, to enter our 
vigorous protest against the enact- 
ment of this measure, urging him to 
exercise his veto power to prevent 
this bill becoming a law, and that a 
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copy hereof be transmitted to His 
Excellency, the Governor. 

“CIPRIANO ANDRADE, JR., 

“E. B. GALLAHER, 

“Percy OWEN, 

“FRANK EVELAND, 

“Committee.” 
A committee will be appointed to go be- 
fore the Governor. 


LONG ISLAND AUTO CLUB EXPRESSES 
DISAPPROVAL. 


Executive committeemen of the Long 
Island Automobile Club met on Wednes- 
day of last week to discuss the Bailey bill. 
They concluded to send a protest to Gov- 
ernor Odell, but also to keep this con- 
clusion to themselves until the Automo- 
bile Club of America had shown its hand. 
After the meeting of the latter club on 
Saturday the wording of the Brooklyn 
club’s protest was made known. It was 
as follows: 

“In behalf of the members of the Long 
Island Automobile Club and of hundreds 
of automobile users on Long Island, both 
for pleasure and business purposes, we 
respectfully protest against the action 
taken by the Senate and Assembly in 
passing the so-called Doughty-Bailey 
automobile bill. 

“Many of the clauses are so restrictive 
as to practically preclude the use of a 
self-propelled vehicle for any purpose, and 
will work untold injury to a great indus- 
try. We therefore respectfully ask that 
you exercise your executive authority and 
veto this most unfortunate and unaccept- 
able example of misdirected class legisla- 
tion.” 


N. A. A. M. Goes on Record. 


At a special meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association 
of Automobile Manufacturers, it was de- 
cided to have a representative at the hear- 
ing before Governor Odell at Albany, May 
6. There the representatives of the 
various organized bodies of motorists 
will argue against the enactment of the 
offensive Bailey Anti-automobile bill, 
which now only needs the Governor’s 
signature to become a part of the law of 
the State. At the meeting of the com- 
mittee the following resolution was also 
passed: 

“Resolved, That in view of the general 
impression that the National Association 
of Automobile Manufacturers wa. rep- 
resented at Albany by the Automobile 
Club of America, we desire it to be put 
on our records that this association was 
not represented by anyone, nor was it 
consulted in any way in connection with 
the Doughty-Bailey bill before the same 
was passed.” 


Electric street car motor men have dis- 
covered the virtues of automobile goggles, 
and a number in Greater New York have 
taken to wearing them. 
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PROPOSED INDIANAPOLIS ORDINANCE 
AMENDED BY MOTORISTS. 


Special Correspondence. 

INDIANAPOLIS, May 2.—There is just 
one topic of conversation among the auto- 
mobilists of Indianapolis, and that is the 
speed ordinance which has been framed 
and is now before the City Council. A 
large number of citizens and property 
owners of College Avenue who are en- 
thusiastic automobilists appeared before 
the committee on public safety Wednes- 
day night and expressed their sentiments 
concerning regulations. 

Fred Ayers, H. T. Hearsey and George 
W. Pangborn led the discussion. Some 
minor amendments were made to the orig- 
inal ordinance and it will be reported to 
the council Monday night. 

As amended by the committee the ordi- 
nance limits the speed of automobiles to 
eight miles an hour in the downtown dis- 
tricts, and twelve miles in the outlying 
sections. Every owner of an automobile 
must file his name with the City Comp- 
troller, together with a description of his 
machine. He must also place his initials 
on the rear of his machine. 


Mr. Ayers, president of the automobile 
club, said that the club was as deeply in- 
terested as any one in stopping fast driv- 
ing on the downtown streets. He said 
that the club was planning to prosecute 
the reckless operators. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATORS GIVEN 
A DEMONSTRATION RIDE. 


Special Correspondence. 

Boston, May 4.—A _ procession of 
twenty-one big touring cars which at- 
tracted attention as they sped over the 
boulevards of Newton last Friday was a 
demonstration arranged by the Massachu- 
setts Automobile Club and local dealers 
for effect on members of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, in which 
is now pending the bill to give automo- 
biles a twenty-mile speed limit. About 
eighty legislators out of a House member- 
ship of 240, were passengers. The invita- 
tion was extended to them through Repre- 
sentative Phinney, of Lynn, who is a 
member of the Massachusetts Automobile 
Club. 

The intention was originallv to have the 
procession cover a route just twelve miles 
long in just one hour, that being the rate 
of speed ‘within city limits contemplated 
in the new bill. But when the party was 
once on the road dust began to fly, and 
the passengers who had places in the 
rear began to ask for speed enough to 
put them near the head of the line. Of 
course this started a lot of brushes be- 
tween the operators, and the procession 
developed into a free-for-all race, the 
speed limit of ten miles being broken in 
the demonstration. At Newton Center a 
stop was made until the procession could 
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be rounded up, and then all proceeded 
back into town again. 

On Beacon Street, in Brookline, a halt 
was made to allow a special test by H. 
Speare in a 24 horse power gasoline car 
weighing 2,500 pounds and carrying five 
men. At twelve miles per hour the car 
was stopped within six feet after a signal 
had been given; at twenty miles, in four- 
teen feet; at thirty miles, in twenty-four 
feet. Obstacles were also set up in the 
road and the machine was made to de- 
scribe graceful curves between them on 
short radii without knocking any of them 
down. The tests were convincing, and 
were of considerable interest to those 
who had never before had an opportunity 
of noting the ease with which a machine 
of this sort can be managed. 

After the return to the automobile club 
house a luncheon was served. 

There is no knowing what will be the 
fate of the Massachusetts automobile bill. 
It has been held by the House Committee 
on Ways and Means for three weeks, and 
the rumor is that amendments taking the 
control of fees under the bill away from 
the State Highway Commission, and cut- 
ting down the proposed speed limit from 
twenty miles to fifteen will be recom- 
mended. That will leave the speed law 
just as at present. But the bill carries 
license and _ registration requirements 
which, under the present law, are un- 
known except in park systems. 


NEW YORK AUTOMOBILE CLUBS PER- 
MANENTLY ORGANIZED. 


Special Correspondence. 
Syracuse, May 4.—Permanent organi- 
zation of the New York State Association 
of Automobile Clubs took place here 


Wednesday afternoon. The following 
officers were elected: President, Hurl- 
burt W. Smith, Syracuse; First Vice- 


President, Henry S. Woodworth, Roches- 
ter; Second Vice-President, John M. Sat- 
terfield, Buffalo; Third Vice-President, 
Dr. William E. Milbank, Albany; Secre- 
tary, Frederick H. Elliott, Syracuse; 
Treasurer, A. J. Seaton, Utica. 

The work of framing constitution and 
by-laws will go on after the hearing on 
the Doughty-Bailey bill at Albany. This 
will be taken up by an executive com- 
mittee consisting of one member from 
each club in the association, to be named 
by the president. 

The following dispatch was received by 
Secretary Elliott from Percy Owen, of 
New York: “Congratulations and suc- 
cess to your meeting to-day. New York 
city automobilists are with you and 
against ridiculous legislation. Keep up 
the enthusiasm until we get proper con- 
sideration.” 

The resolutions adopted at the tempo- 
rary meeting the previous Saturday were 
indorsed by the permanent organization 
and were sent on to Albany to aid in the 
campaign against the Doughty-Bailey bill. 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 


The enthusiasm at the meeting was great 
and it is said that there will be no trouble 
about securing all the money wanted for 
the purposes of the association. Several 
new clubs have signified their intention to 
come into the organization, among which 
are the Binghamton Club, the Herkimer 
Club and the Cortland-Homer Club. It 
is the intention of the association to take 
in not only clubs but individuals who are 
so situated geographically that they can- 
not join any particular club. 


Club Warning to Members. 
Special Correspondence. 

MINNEAPOLIS, May 2.—The Minne- 
apolis Automobile Club, which has gone 
on record against reckless driving, has re- 
cently had notices printed to be mailed to 
members who are guilty of vio'stion of 
the speed law, warning them that con- 
tinued infraction will result in expulsion 
from the club. The notice reads as fol- 
lows: 

Complaint has been made against 
you for fast and reckless driving of 
your automobile. 

This notice is sent pursuant to a 
resolution passed by the club at its 
meeting held April 2, 1903, which pro- 
vides that the secretary shall notify 
club members when complaint is 
made against them for fast and reck- 
less driving. Second complaints are 
referred to the board of trustees for 
action, and if a third complaint is 
made a member may be expelled from 
the club. 

Expulsion from the club for fast and 
reckless driving would be a serious 
matter to any member. It would 
brand him as a reckless operator, and 
if trouble or accident of any kind 
should thereafter occur for which he 
should in any way be responsible, the 
fact that he had been expelled from 
the club for reckless driving would 
strongly prejudice his case, either be- 
fore a court or in the mind of any one 
wishing to place the responsibility for 
the accident or trouble upon him. 

The trustees intend to strictly en- 
force this club rule, and we trust no 
further complaint will be made against 
you. Fast driving on the part of a few 
will spoil the sport for the many, and 
will excite animosity and bad feeling 
in the community and result in time in 
severe and unjust legislation. 

Trusting that you will use extreme 
care and caution in the future, espe- 
cially in the downtown districts, and 
not exceed the lawful limit of speed, 
I am, respectfully yours, 

Par 
Minneapolis Automobile Club. 
Bloomington Club Organized. 
The Bloomington Automobile Club was 
organized in Bloomington, IIl., on April 
21 with a charter membership of fifteen. 


May 3, 1903. 
The officers elected were: President, 
Samuel P. Irwin; vice-president, H. D. 
Humphreys; secretary, Henry Thobro; 
treasurer, Charles Diets; road captain, 
Charles T. Stevenson; assistant road cap- 
tain, Jefferson Crawford; directors, W. 
H. Bracken, Charles Cooper, Dr. James 
Whitney Hall, J. L. Ide and E. W. Mar- 
tens. Meetings of the club will be held 
temporarily at the office of the secretary, 
in the Griesheim Building, but it is the 
intention of the club to fit up a suite of 
rooms for headquarters in the fall. The 
club will make runs through the city and 
to neighboring towns during the summer. 
Much interest is being manifested in the 
club, and its success seems to be assured. 


Los Angeles Automobile Meet. 

A combined automobile, motor cycle 
and bicycle race meet and show is to be 
held on May 9 and 10 of this week in Los 
Angeles under the auspices and manage- 
ment of the Los Angeles Cycle Board of 
Trade. One of the novel features which 
has been proposed and may be carried out 
is a race for women operators, a number 
of whom had evinced their willingness to 
enter, according to the Pacific Automobile. 

The objects of the promoters of the 
meet were to bring the users of automo- 
biles and all interested in them into closer 
touch and to raise funds for road im- 
provement, permanent organization in 
Southern California and for the further- 
ance of the sport in general. The com- 
mittee in charge met some opposition at 
first from owners and dealers who thought 
the events were to be only for racing cars, 
but this was overcome when it was ex- 
plained that it was simply the desire of 
the committee to hold an exhibition and 
competition of such vehicles as can be 
seen upon the streets of Los Angeles. If 
this first meet proves successful, it is 
planned to make it an annual affair. 


Professional rivalry between Harry 
Fosdick and Kenneth Skinner, the Bos- 
ton dealers who have made the fastest 
runs between the Hub and New York, has 
developed to a point where Mr. Skinner 
has announced that he is willing to ride 
Mr. Fosdick any kind of a race at any 
time and any distance, either for a cup 
offered by the Massachusetts Automobile 
Club or a trophy to be paid for by the 
loser. The race committee of the club 
appears to be willing to offer a prize for 
such a contest. 


Freeport, L. I., automobilists are agi- 
tating the formation of a club to be known 
as the Freeport Motor Carriage Club. 
Many of the residents already own 
vehicles, and others are contemplating 
purchases. 


Capt. John S. Keenan, retired, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., formerly of the Massachusetts 
First Heavy Artillery, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Massachusetts Au- 
tomobile Club. 
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FEDERAL AID ENDORSED BY GOOD 
ROADS CONVENTION. 


Be it Resolved, 

1. That the building of good roads in 
the United States is now of paramount 
importance to national prosperity and 
commercial supremacy. 

2. That we recommend the harmo- 
nious co-operation of the township, 
county, state and national governments 
in the furtherance of this great end. 

3. That the association believes that 
the appropriations heretofore made for 
the building of railroads, canals and the 
improvement of the rivers and harbors 
have been wise and beneficent, but an 
appropriation for the improvement of 
our highways has now become neces- 
sary to extend the blessings of intelli- 
gence and to promote a high order of 
citizenship among all classes of people 
and to meet the ever-growing necessi- 
ties of the agricultural interests. 

4. That we recommend the establish- 
ment throughout the United States of 
a complete and perfect organization, 
from the nation down to the township, 
which organization shall so overlap 
each other as to make a complete na- 
tional association. 


The foregoing resolutions were adopted 
during the last day’s session of the Na- 
tional and International Good Roads 
Convention held in St. Louis last week 
coincident with the dedicatory ceremonies 


of the Louisiana Purchase Centennial Ex- 


position. 

The convention was one of the most im- 
portant and noteworthy that has ever 
been held to discuss the subject of high- 
way improvement. It was attended by 
delegates from most of the States ap- 
pointed by the governors and was ad- 
dressed by many prominent men in na- 
tional affairs, including Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, William J. Bryan, Hon. Martin 
Dodge and Gen. Roy Stone. Interest re- 
volved around the subject of govern- 
mental aid, along the lines proposed in 
the Brownlow good roads bill. 

Gen. Miles was received with great en- 
thusiasm by the delegates. He spoke on 
the subject, “Military Roads and a Na- 
tional Highway,” and said in part: 

“I know of no one element of civiliza- 
tion in our country that has been more 
neglected and yet is susceptible of be- 
stowing a greater blessing on our people 
than improvement of our lines of com- 
munication and avenues of internal com- 
merce. Our Government has expended 
$500,000,000 for the improvement of: our 
harbors and waterways, and now the at- 
tention of the public is being called to our 
postal roads and avenues of communica- 
tion that are most useful and important. 

“Tf such expenditures of the national 
treasure have been made in the past for 
the development of railroads and water- 
ways, is it not now a most appropriate 
time that the improvement of our roads 
should receive national attention and 
governmental aid?” 

Ex-Governor J. R. Hogg, of Texas, 
who made an impromptu speech on the 
subject, pointed out the necessity for good 
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roads, which, he believed, could be ob- 
tained only through the aid of the Na- 
tional Government. He spoke of the in- 
sular policy of the Government, and said 
if some of the money that is being spent 
in the Philippines could be used here in 
the improvement of highways, our roads 
would be in far better condition. 

Gen. Roy Stone presented a strong 
paper in favor of highway improvement. 
He took the stand that national aid is 
essential in obtaining this end. He told 
what had been done since the beginning 
of 1903, and outlined a detailed plan for 
extending the work. 

The following officers of the National 
Good Roads Association were re-elected 
at the last session of the convention: 
President, W. H. Maore, Chicago; sec- 
retary, P. W. Richardson; treasurer, 
Charles H. Huttig, St. Louis. 

Vice-presidents for all States will be 
elected later. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE OF N. A. A. M. 
GATHERING CONTEST DATA. 


An invitation has been extended by the 
National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers to all persons interested 
in reliability trials and other motor ve- 
hicle contests to send suggestions to the 
technical committee of the association. 
This committee will carefully consider 
such suggestions and shape the material 
into a report to be submitted to a future 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
association. The technical committee 
may be addressed at the headquarters, 7 
East Forty-second Street, New York city. 


A. C. BANKER TO FIGHT CHICAGO 
LICENSE ORDINANCE. 


Special Correspondence. 

Cuicaco, May 4.—It was stated at the 
office of City Electrician Ellicott to-day 
that 1,500 Chicagoans have taken out 
licenses and that hundreds more of appli- 
cations are expected in the next few days. 

A fight will probably be made on the 
license ordinance by A. C. Banker, whose 
permit to operate a car has been sus- 
pended by Mr. Ellicott for thirty days, at 
the request of the directors of the Chicago 
Automobile Club. Mr. Banker declares 
that he will run his car without a license 
and allow himself to be arrested, when he 
will appeal his case, if the Justice decides 
against him, and fight the law until it has 
been passed upon by the State Supreme 
Court. 


The holding of a national automobile 
congress has been proposed for the pur- 
pose of discussing legislation and other 
matters affecting the manufacturers and 
users of motor vehicles and deciding upon 
united action and a uniform set of laws 
for all the States. 
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LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
IS DEDICATED. 


Dedicatory exercise ceremonies for the 
Louisiana Purchase Centennial Exposi- 
tion were held on April 30 and May 1 and 
2 at St. Louis. The exercises were par 
ticipated in by President Roosevelt, the 
governors of many of the States, ex- 
President Grover Cleveland and other 
persons of national prominence. Nearly 
10,000 out-of-town visitors attended the 
occasion and listened to the speeches. The 
exposition is to be opened to the public 
next May and one of its most progres- 
sive features is to be the large display of 
automobiles, both American and foreign, 
in the Transportation Building. Nearly 
100,000 square feet of floor space has al- 
ready been applied for by American build- 
ers for their still exhibits, while the privi- 
lege has been granted by the exposition 
company to exhibitors to use the sta- 
dium track for demonstration cars, and 

















DEDICATION INVITATION COVER.: 


arrangements are now being made for the 
erection of a stable for the demonstration 
cars. There is reason for believing that 
the automobiles will therefore be one of 
the most attractive features of the exposi- 
tion next summer. 

Work on the construction of the expo- 
sition buildings is well advanced, some of 
the principal buildings being nearly com- 
pleted, and it is evident from their size and 
architecture that the Louisiana Purchase 
Centennial Exposition will be a worthy 
successor of such expositions as the Pan- 
American, the Charleston and the Nash- 
ville. 


Orders are already being placed by 
politicians in New York for automobiles 
to be used in their speech-making cam- 
paigns next September. One of the ve- 
hicles is a huge electric truck that will be 
used as a platform at street corner meet- 
ings. 
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Muffler. 

No. 25.379.—R. P. 
Springfield, O. 

A muffler having a single large expan- 

sion chamber, the outflow of gases from 





Thompson, of 











PRESSURE EQUALIZING MUFFLER. 


which is retarded by the inflow till an 
equilibrium of pressure is reached between 
the chamber and the pipe. 


Renault Speed Gear. 
No. 725,482.—L. Renault, of 
France. 
The well-known Renault system of 
meshing the shifting gears from the tips 
of the teeth instead of the ends. 


Paris, 


Tubular Axle. 

No. 725,787.—C. S. Smith, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

An axle formed of tubing, with the ends 
or spindles reduced in diameter by squeez- 
ing them in dies. 

Combination System. 

No. 725,675.—P. J. Collins, of Scranton, 
Pa. 

A system comprising a prime mover 
(here a gas engine) and a dynamo-electric 
machine comprising in one structure a 
dynamo and two motors. The dynamo 








COLLINS COMBINATION POWER SYSTEM. 


current is delivered to the field and arma- 
ture coils of the motors, which drive the 
rear wheels separately through bevel gears. 
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Of numerous possible arrangements of the 
field magnets, that preferred is shown in 
the lower figure. 


Steam Vehicle Control. 


No. 725,574.—A. N. Locke, of Salem, 
Mass. 


A pedal reverse connection for steam 
vehicles, to which is added an auxiliary 
throttle, opened by pressing a removable 
foot-button, so that the vehicle cannot be 
started when the button is removed. 


Internal Combustion Engine. 

No. 725,990.—A. L. Riker, of Short Hills, 
NA. 

An engine having the supply piping and 
inlet valve cages arranged as shown. The 
upper figure is a plan view and section 
of the tee pipe A, whose ends B are 
formed into cup shape and held perma- 


RIKER ENGINE VALVE ARRANGEMENT. 


nently in place by the studs C. The valve 
cages D are held down and also connected 
by the branch pipes or yokes E, removal 
of which by undoing the nuts on C C ex- 
poses the valves without removing the 
cages. 


Motor Truck. 

No. 725,713.—C. W. Hunt, of West New 
Brighton, N. Y. 

A vehicle in which the steam motor is 
carried horizontally on the rear axle, and 
drives the rear wheels through a differ- 
ential and countershaft, on the ends of 
which shaft pinions mesh with gears on 
the rear wheels. The weight of the coun- 
tershaft balances that of the cylinders, and 
the driving force is cushioned by the tend- 
ency of the countershaft pinions and fram- 
ing to climb up on the large gears as far 
as the rear spring rigging will permit, the 
said frame not being held by reaches. 


Fuel Feed Regulator. 

No. 725,741.—C. A. Miller, of Reading, 
Pa. 

A is a constant level cup with float feed, 
B a mixing chamber, and C a spindle 
turned by belt or otherwise from the en- 
gine, and carrying a set of vanes D, and 
a governor FE. The governor acts on a 
needle valve regulating the flow of gaso- 
line according to the engine speed. Air 
enters at the bottom of E and passes out 
at F. The invention is defective in that it 
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makes no provision for reducing the gaso- 
line in proportion to the air when the 
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MILLER’S GOVERNED CARBURETER, 








engine is running fast but throttled, as on 
a level road or in the low gear. 


Electric Igniter. 

No. 725,556.—G. A. Goodson, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

In this apparatus a continuous rotary 
movement of one member (a gear wheel 
A in the cut) is made to produce a mo- 
mentary very quick movement of the 
magneto armature. This is accomplished 
by providing the gear wheel with a pro- 
jecting pin B, which engages an arm C 
connected to the armature shaft, on which 
A turns loosely. A hali-rotation of the 
shaft, with B and C engaged, compresses 
the spring D, which impels the armature 
quickly forward through the mext half-turn 
as soon as C gets past the “dead center.” 
The armature is of the “H” type, and is 
suitably disposed on the shaft to generate 
its largest current during the quick half- 
turn. 

The igniter itself takes the form of a 
make-and-break spark plug, in which a 
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GOODSON MAGNETO IGNITER. 


small electro-magnet E, is protected from 
the gases, attracts a pivoted armature F 
forming the movable electrode. 








